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ASSOCIATION | By BELLE WILEY 


A practical school room book, with action, char- 


Boston, Massachusetts acter and artisije originality. 
July 2-8 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY’ 


1910 By DR. FLETCHER DURELL 
underlie and grow out of the principles presented. 


A cordial invitation is extended to In solving triangles the degree is divided both sexa- 
all teachers and school officers gesimally and decimally. 


to visit the office of the -CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


44-60 East 23rd St., New York 


American Book Company CHICAGO AGENCY BOSTON AGENCY 
63 SUMMER STREET J.B, WILLIAMS, Mer., H. I. SMIT%, Mgr. 


BOSTON 322-325 East 23d St. 120 Boylston Si 





Bringing out the fundamental atilities, which 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 enrolled 
in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The beok itself is a sueces- 
sion of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 76 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 





IT WAS RUSKIN WHO SAID: 


“He who works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with hands and 
head is an artisan ; and he who works with hands, head and heart is an artist.” 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCIL 


was made to exemplify this very idea, and on account of its carefully graded leads, 
its artistic bronze green finish and its perfectly smooth straight grained cedar, it is an 
ideal pencil for all kinds of manual training work. 

Samples sent to all teachers on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Prince’s Practical 
English Grammar 
for the Upper Grades 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE» 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Designed for the two upper grades of 
grammar school, this book presents in simp'e 
form only those facts of language which 
have a direct bearing upon certain practical 
results. By the method used, the pupil dis- 
covers in his own speech the difference be- 
tween good and bad usage so that rules 
develop almost unconsciously. Through a 
discriminating selection of facts to be 
learned, careful simplicity of presentation, 
and abundant opportunity for practice in 
applying the facts and principles acquired, 
grammar becomes in the most natural way a 
usable and well-used tool of expression. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 











THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 


ATION 
By W. A. Baidwin, pena 5, Norma! School: 


Pri 5 
New England Publishing Co. 
20-A Beacon St., Boston . 











The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


eee ne Rae July 11 to July 30 
Dos Tegbmes, I... 2... 6... eas July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio..............6.545 July 5 to July 3u 
Aberdeen, S$. D.....°...........4.; June 6 to June 25 
New York State...............4 July 11 to July 30 
<P Beene re July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Compas oes NN. Ode... June 6 to July 2 
CT Ee oe eee July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
a a a ee June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ une 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas _=—s—§=—sS_—sCrhicago 
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“ Every trend both in pedagogy and in médicine to- 
day emphasizes emphatically that knowledge can serve 
the individual and the community best when it includes 
the union of these two forces—health and education. ’’— 
Thomas F. Harrington, [. D. 





AN AID TO THE CONSERVA- 
TION OF HEALTH 


Bulletin No. 16 


‘““The conservation of health, both public and 
individual, is surely a problem of the greatest in- 
terest and importance. There is no institution that 
can do so much to create an ideal public sentiment 
on this problem as the schools, and I know of no 
little book that can give more effective aid to the 
schools than your PRIMER OF SANITATION.” — 
F. T. Oldt, Superintendent of City Schools, Dubuque, 
lowa 


**An admirable little volume .. . easily under- 
stood by the children it aims to instruct—more than 
this, absorbingly interesting to the grown-ups. If 
the public generally could be informed upon matters 
of sanitation m the intelligent way set forth in 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, health officers every- 
where would find their work easier and more fruit- 
ful of results. °"—William H. Chew, Member New 
Jersey State Board of Health 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hedgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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IN ‘MINNESOTA. 


[ Editorial.] 


Minnesota is doing as much by way of initiative 
in educational advance as any state in the Union. 
Mr. Olson gave a great impetus to this work, and 
State Superintendent Schulz is accelerating the 
pace materially. 

A new state like Minnesota, spreading its popu- 
lation out over the territory of an empire, has 
problems that are distinct and must be met 
heroically. 

Minnesota has 8,000 one-room school buildings, 
with a population rising 2,000,000 on 80,000 
square miles of territory. This makes the rural 
school problem genuinely vital. 

There are in the state only 165 cities and towns 
with schools of four or more teachers, and yet the 
state has 210 high schools. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth have high 
schools unsurpassed in the entire country. They 
have high school buildings and equipments cost- 
ing approximately half a million each. St. Paul 
and Minneapolis have four such buildings each. 

There are five state normal schools challenging 
the admiration of Massachusetts, New York, IIli- 
nois, or any other state in the Union. In these 
schools are nearly 3,000 students enrolled, while 
the State University, a wonderfully well-equipped 
institution, has 4,000 students. When one 
realizes how large a portion of the population re- 
cently came from the northern countries of 
Europe and have had to get their own start in the 
world, it is simple glorious to see what ideals they 
have for higher education for their young people. 

The rural school buildings have been improved 
and modernized in royal fashion. There are more 
than a thousand one-room school buildings with 
improved ventilation and scientific lighting—on 
one side only, and that on the pupils’ left. No 
schoolhouse can now be built, even a one-room 
building, without the approval of the state de- 
partment of education through the county super- 
intendent. 

Minnesota now has a Permanent Educational 
Fund, amounting to $20,000,000, to which is 
added $2,000,000 annually. 

The smallest, poorest school receives $100 state 
aid per year. An approved one-room school re- 
ceives $150, anda building with two or three 
rooms gets $300, and if there are four or more 
rooms, $600. 

County meetings of school officers once a year 
is one of the best movements in the country. The 
officers almost uniformly attend. They receive 


$1.05 a mile for attendance, which is quite a fea- 
ture in promoting attendance. Here the state 
superintendent or some one from his office is in 
attendance, urging the best things in progressive 
school administration. 

Fully two-thirds of the counties in Minnesota 
supply free school books to all children. This is 
highly creditable when all the conditions are taken 
into account. 

The toning up of the scholarship and training of 
the teachers is one of the vital phases in the pro- 
gressive leadership in the state. 

A rural school teacher must now have had three 
years of first-class high school scholarship and 
one year of professional training. 

The weakest spot in Minnesota’s educational 
scheme is the ridiculously low pay of the county 
superintendents. 

Another weak spot is the utter lack of any 
authority to condemn unsanitary or otherwise unfit 
school buildings. A little Indiana law and practice 
would be a Godsend to Minnesota. There the 
state health department has absolute authority. 
When a breeding stable was established near a 
school, the house was condemned, and had to be 
removed to appropriate surroundings. The ab- 
sence of good outhouses is abundant excuse for 
closing a_ school. Lack of adequate heating 
apparatus leads to the closing of a school, but in 
Minnesota no conditions can be so bad that any 
one has authority for closing a school. But when 
it comes to the building of a new house, there is 
all sorts of authority. They require in every new 
rural school a double sheet iron enclosure for the 
stove with approved asbestos packing between 
them. The chimney must have at least sixteen 
square inches of free space inside. The ceiling 
must be thirteen feet high. The windows must 
equal one-fifth of the floor surface. 

There is a good child labor law well enforced. 

There are all sorts of schemes by which the 
state aids high schools for the promotion of their 
establishment and improvement. A school may re- 
ceive $700, plus $1,750, plus $2,500, provided it 
meets various conditions. 

There is free high school tuition for every child 
in the state regardless of his locality. 

The latest high school features are normal in- 
struction and instruction in agriculture. 

All this merely hints at the noble way in which 
Minnesota is meeting the demands for the better 
education of all of her children. 
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SYSTEMATIC FORMAL MORAL TRAINING IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


BY |. M. GREENWOOD; 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This is the burning educational question to-day 
throughout the world, and the very statement of 
it implies a limitation beyond which it should not 
be pushed. The word formal signifies that some- 
thing is made, or done, or shaped in accordance 
with some regular and established method of 
procedure, or with proper dignity and impres- 
siveness, springing from the solemnity of the 
occasion. Formal instruction is thus set over 
against incidental instruction, but should not be 
divorced entirely from it in the practical duties of 
the school routine. In so far as the word “moral” 
is used in this title, I will attach the accepted 
popular meaning as pertaining to the practices, 
conduct, and spirit of men and women toward 
God, themselves, and their fellows in regard to 
right and wrong, and one’s obligation to do or not 
to do certain things. This foundation is broad 
enough to include all the actions of persons and 
their thoughts, thus ‘covering the entire realm of 
moral actions and individual responsibility. 

The question, then, stripped to its naked form is 
narrowed down to the single issue of how far is 
formal systematic instruction desirable in moral 
training in the schools? I affirm that it is desira- 
ble and that it should be taught formally to almost 
an unlimited extent by the teacher in the school- 
room, or by the principal of the school at stated 
periods to all the rooms in an entire school. 

According to our modes of thinking and acting 
man is conditioned by physical, metaphysical, 
moral, and revealed laws in this life. Moral laws 
deal almost exclusively with political, social, and 
ethical duties, and that pupils ought to be formally 
trained in these duties is a necessary part of an ele- 
mentary education. Each of these duties may be 
taught formally and incidentally, or formally, or 
incidentally. But the statement of the question 
limits my remarks to formal instruction, which I 
can only briefly sketch. There are certain lead- 
ing virtues and their opposite vices that exert 
tremendous influences on the lives of the indi- 
viduals as well as of nations. It is to the positive 
teaching of some of these virtues and the elimina- 
tion of their opposites that I invite your atten- 
tion. 

On all suitable occasions, or at special times set 
apart for teaching manners and morals, whether 
at home or in the school, it is proper and neces- 
sary to instruct children in the highest virtues, 
such as truthfulness, justice, wisdom, benevolence, 
and self-control. 

(a) Truthfulness—Truth exists in definite rela- 
tions to all the subjects that a pupil pursues, and in 
rélation to all the different ways in which he acts. 


‘Truth is the perception of things, thoughts, and 


actions as they are related in time and place. 
The truthful boy or girl brings himself or herself 
into harmony with a fact as it exists. Truthful- 
ness cements friendship and holds society and na- 


tions together. The truthful person is the one 
who can be trusted. 

The different forms of untruthfulness are 
as numerous as the various kinds of truth- 
fulness. In fact each form has its oppo- 
site. That one should perform a _ promise, 
not speak evil of another, should not de- 
ceive in regard to motives through lack of 
intimidation, or because of one’s losing popu- 
larity, are some of the traits that may be formally 
taught to pupils. One may lie by his face, by the 
expression of his eyes, by silence, in a thousand 
ways. Lies may be uttered about all kinds of 
things, physical and mental. The child should 
learn that contamination of mind can secure no 
advantage, however alluring, to him who employs 
it to further his interests. He shquld be shown 
that it damages the one who utters it, and it 
should be regarded as an insult to the intelligence 
of the one to whom it is told. To lie is to scar 
and pollute the human mind, and the child should 
be impressed with the heinousness of this vice as 
he is of the truthfulness of the four fundamental 
principles in arithmetic. There is great virtue in 
minding one’s own business, and in keeping a 
careful watch over one’s own tongue. A public 
liar loses confidence in himself, and he destroys 
whatever of dignity he ever possessed. Jean Paul 
said: “Liars are like salt-miners; they undermine 
the truth, but leave just so much standing as is 
necessary to support the edifice.” 

(b) Justice—This virtue is rendering to each 
one his due right. It is rightly regarded as the 
key-note of the world’s doings,—nations with na- 
tions, individuals with individuals. Each one is 
entitled to what is his just due, and it is always bet- 
ter to give good measure,—heaping over,—than 
to give scant measure. Justice is set over against 
wrong-doing, because wrong-doing always hurts 
somebody. Justice demands that it should hurt 
the wrong-doer. Children have a natural sense 
of justice and of injustice, and they oftentimes re- 
solve to have no dealings or communication with 
the one who sacrifices the interests of others in 
order to advance himself. They recognize that 
the punishment of wrong-doing is the only way to 
right-doing. This is the history of the travail 
of the human race. 

The minds of children should be trained to 
weigh evidence so as to determine what is just be- 
tween individuals, and thus learn to estimate 
motives which influence or predispose persons with 
the same amount of evidence to arrive at opposite 
conclusions. In some way the wrong-doer 
should be made to feel the shame of his own act, 
and to suffer the consequences of it. It is as 
much a teacher’s duty to teach justice and to in- 
force it, and to be just in all his dealings with his 
pupils, as it is to instruct his pupils in promptness, 
punctuality, industry, and other practical habits. 
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The teacher should not become a partaker in any 
unjust or unrighteous act. “Justice and reverence 
are the everlasting central laws of this universe. 
—Carlyle. 

(c) Wisdom.—Wisdom is that power of the mind 
of discerning what is the best thing to be done 
under given conditions and how to do it. To 
keep the body and mind both clean and pure is the 
province of wisdom. It is an active quality rather 
than a passive one, and it also implies right ends 
as well as right means to be used in the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose, whether it be a 
present or a remote one. Wisdom always carries 
with it the element of prudence, which may include 
decisive measures for the attainment of a desirable 
object, and the avoidance of probable dangers. 
Foresight enables one to estimate situations and 
consequences at their real values. Foresight and 
watchfulness are the opposites of heedlessness and 
foolhardiness in all walks of life. Heedless peo- 
ple are continually piling up trouble for themselves 
and for others, owing to improvident and _ short- 
sighted actions. Attention to details, to the lit- 
tle things as well as the greater things of life, in- 
suring carefulness, system, accuracy, punctuality, 
would prevent much of the damage to life and 
property that so often spread gloom and sadness 
over communities. One of the very best traits of 
character that one can possess is a good judgment, 
which indicates a mind well balanced and safe. 
Of course this quality may be considered as a 
natural endowment; nevertheless it can be culti- 
vated in the schoolroom, and trained as any 
other quality of mind is trained. “Wisdom ex- 
ceedeth folly as far as light exceedeth darkness.” 
—Bible. 

(d) Benevolence—Benevolence is the motive 
which prompts one to seek the good of others for 
the purpose of bettering their condition at pres- 
ent and in the future. It refers to the purity of 
motive in helping others disinterestedly. Benevo- 
lence is not only wishing well for others, but it is 
doing in a liberal way what one can do to help 
others in act, word, deed, and in extending 
sympathy and cheer to those in need of bodily 
comforts, or those discouraged in mind and in 
need of consolation. This quality, too, should be 
formally cultivated and practically applied, as when 
pupils at Thanksgiving bring supplies to the 
schoolhouse to relieve the necessities of those 
who are less fortunate; or, again, when they 
quietly ascertain the names of worthy families or 
children in their school district that should be 
helped and then set about doing it. 

The spirit of cheerful, judicious helpfulness is a 
practical virtue that can be cultivated among chil- 
dren by making occasional direct appeals to them 
as in any other form of instruction. Such action, 
also, if properly nurtured, will extend itself to a 
great world-wide movement, having for its object 
the curbing of the military spirit, whose glory con- 
sists in the killing of human beings and filling the 
world with misery and woe. “Benevolence is the 
distinguishing characteristic of man.” 

(e) Self-Control.—If one has himself in his own 
power, it is self-control. Literally, it is the ability 
one possesses to govern and regulate all of one’s 
appetites, passions, desires, and affections. It 
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may be regarded as that habit of mind which leads 
one to steadiness of purpose and in keeping one’s 
balance in all emergencies. It may be likened to 
one carrying a heavy load up hill to the very sum- 
mit without fainting; it is calmness after a storm. 
It controls the thoughts, the expressions, and the 
actions, reaching down to the very foundation of 
human excellence. It is the will in action as the 
world-force. The object of self-control is self- 
government in its largest sense, embracing duties 
to self, duties to family, duties to society, duties 
to. state, duties to the nations of the world, and 
duties to God. 
MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

I offer a few suggestions on the practical side of 
moral training. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the description of an act and the explanation 
of it. The best training in morals consists in 
using both methods—describing an act and ex- 
plaining it. The highest outcome of all teaching 
should result in character formation, without 
which there is nothing great in man. Professor 
C. C. Everett, in speaking of the internal traits of 
Fichte as a man, said: “This was made up of an 
energy that could hardly be surpassed, of a power 
of love that was his inspiration, and of a passion 
for truth and for righteousness that pressed 
toward absolute satisfaction.” 

The theory of all moral teaching is based on 
two simple principles: (a) Arousing the feelings so 
that the child will pass judgment upon the moral 
quality of the action, and (b) the determination of 
the child to put his decision into the thing that 
ought to be done. These two underlying princi- 
ples may be briefly expressed thus: Judgment and 
feeling combined, followed by doing. Unless the 
decision which arouses the feelings results in do- 
ing, moral training is abortive. 

In developing right notions in the minds of chil- 
dren, concrete examples that have fallen directly 
under their experience, or such as may be brought 
within their sphere of comprehension, will serve 
the purpose best. 

The reading lessons will furnish sufficient ma- 
terial for the inculcation of good habits and their 
opposites. Incidentally, the best moral teaching 
springs up out of the incidents of the school; and 
in sketching the chief virtues and vices the follow- 
ing is a good working basis :-— 


VIRTUES, VICES. 
1. Obedience Self-will 
2. Courage Cowardice 
3. Justice Vengeance, severity 
4. Self-control Lack of self-control 


5. Prudence Folly, rashness, recklessness 
J 


6. Truthfulness Lying. falsehoud, deception 
7. Industry Laziness, idleness 

8. Benevolence Selfishness, stinginess 

9. Kindness Cruelty 

10. Honesty Dishonesty 

11. Patriotism Treason, anarchy 

12. Economy Wastefulness 


3. Wisdom Bad judgment, lack of com- 
mon sense 

Disorder, carelessness, con- 
fusion 

Morbidness, moroseness 

Slovenliness 

Rudeness, coarseness 


14. System, orderliness 


15. Cheerfulness 
16. Neatness 
17. Politeness, courtesy 


I therefore repeat that to develop good, strong, 
virtuous characters inside and outside is the high- 
est function of the commen schools of the United 
States. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—(XI.) 


BY W. W. 


NEW YORK. 

The approaching retirement of Chancellor Mac- 

Cracken from the presidency of New York Uni- 
versity naturally calls attention to the institution 
which he has served so acceptably and successfully 
for twenty-five years, as  vice- 
chancellor first and then as chan- 
cellor. 

When the resignation was an- 
nounced to the university council 
recently it gave that body a great 
surprise. It had been thought 
that Dr. MacCracken had many 
years of service still before him, 
and the council was kind enough 
to say so to him. But he had set 
his mind on retiring from all offi- 
cial responsibilities when he had 
reached the age of seventy, and 
his letter of retirement had to be 
accepted as final. As he turns 
away from his stated labors to 
voluntary effort he carries with 
him the respect of all who know 
him, but especially that of his 
fellow educators, among whom 
he has been a leader and a friend. 

The inception of New York 
University was in a meeting of 
nine eminent citizens of New 
York, who had gathered to con- 
fer on the subject of higher edu- 
cation in the metropolis. This 
was in 1830. The opinion of 
the meeting was that the curricu- 
lum of the colleges of the vicinage 





was too classical and too rigid 
to meet the needs of many 
would-be students. Years had 


been spent in waiting for greater 
elasticity in the curriculum, but it 
gave no immediate promise of its 





coming. 
With conspicuous unanimity 
the conferees agreed that an _ institution was 


needed that would extend the benefits of the col- 
legiate system over a wider area of study, and 
permit the use of the elective curriculum, which 
was at that time practically unknown. At the 
same time the proposed institution was to be 
sacredly guarded from any and all sectarian con- 
trol, and the fees were to be made low enough so 
that aspiring youths, but of limited means, should 
not be shut out from a college course. 

In 1831 a charter was applied for and granted, 
and in 1832 the College of New York was formally 
opened. In the seventy-eight years that followed 
its beginning the college has become an important 
university. It now embraces eight professional 
schools—University College, the Schoo! of Ap- 
plied Science, the Graduate School, the School of 
Law, the College of Medicine, the School of Peda- 
gogy, the Veterinary College, and the Schoo! of 
Finance, Commerce, and Accounts. 





ROBERTS. 


For half a ceutury the departments of the uni- 
versity had their quarters down town. Several of 
these are still located in the vicinity of Washington 
square. But whatever the advantages to some 
departmients—miedical, for instance—of a down- 


MacCRACKEN. 


CHANCELLOR 


town site, there were disadvantages to others. 
When. Dr. MacCracken’s incumbency began it was 
felt by not a few that the university in some lines 


was on the down grade, and this was credited to its 


location. 


The new chancellor determined to correct this. 
He would have a site for his university worthy 

it. -As the story goes, he took a horse and buggy, 
and with his wife rode all about upper New York 
| 


He 


now appropriated by Co- 


prospecting for a site. was attracted by 


Morningside Heights, 
lumbia, but he thought it too costly to develop his 
he drove t 


plant there. But finally 


and deemed that the ideal lo- 


university 
University Heights, 
cation. Some of his trustees did not agree witl 
f site, but the chancellor finall: 
And there to-day, on 


him in his choice « 
them over to his view. 


won 
a campus of twenty-three acres, and since enlarged 
Mrs. Russell Sage’s splen- 


> 


to fortv acres by one of 
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did benefactions, the most imposing buildings of 
the university stand, face to face with the insti. 
ing scenery of the Hudson and the Hariem. 

Here are the buildings of University College, of 
Applied Science, of the summer school, and the 
scientific department of the Graduate School. Of 
this attractive suite probably the most imposing is 
the elegant library building. An adjoining colon- 
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000. The library has grown froma paltry 9,000 
volumes to one of 100,000. New York University 
seems to have kept the pace with other educational 
institutions in sharing the benefactions that have 
been such a conspicuous feature of the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

The elective system of studies, in which the uni- 
versity was conspicuously a pioneer, has been 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE 


nade, that cost $100,000, is known as “The Hall of 
Fame.” 

This Hall of Fame is a memorial to famous 
Americans. Large panels, 150 in all, are provided 
for the names, the date of the birth and death of 


those Americans who have been selected by a hun- 
dred judges the country over as entitled to such a 


memorial. The first fifty worthies were chosen in 
1903, and five were to be chosen every fifth year up 
2000 A. D. 
The university has made notable advances un- 
der Chancellor MacCracken’s administration. As 
to the student body, it has grown from ninety-one 
students to 4,118. Twenty-five years ago there 
were but ten instructors, while now there are eight 
faculties with 256 instructors. The income then 
5,000 ; now it is $434,000. Then 
it was ismeuitiered by several mortgages, but John 
S. Kennedy’s gift $750,000 effectually routed 
them all. Then its property was valued at half a 
million dollars, while now its valuation is $5,200,- 
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proven as so eminent a success that it has been 
widely incorporated in the curricula of many other 
colleges and universities. The step that was 
boldly taken seventy-five years ago, and of which 
many educators of that period honestly spoke as 
a rash step, has apparently been amply justified. 

In all his ably-planned and finely-sustained work, 
Dr. MacCracken seems to have had a_ peculiar 
fondness for the School of Pedagogy. His ideas 
for this branch of education were at first ridiculed ; 
but he outlived all scorn, and saw his plans suc- 
ceed. To quote his own words: “I have seen it 
succeed, and teaching lifted up to the dignity of the 
greatest profession. When I visit our School of 
Pedagogy and see the fine men and women there 
dedicating themselves to the noble work; when I 
think how other fine schools have arisen, raising 
multitudes of splendid teachers, I feel a thrill of 
pride, and I say again that it is my greatest happi- 
ness to think of our School of Pedagogy, the work 
it has done, the work it is doing, and the work it 
will do.” 
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FITCHBURG’S INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. G. EDGERLY- 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


It is well to place emphasis upon the point that 
innovations should not be made in a course of 
study except for reasons that are imperative in 
their character. Not every change is an improve- 
ment. The highest good of our schools demands 
that the making of experiments in school affairs 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

One who for a series of years has studied the 
situation with care cannot fail to be impressed 
with the conviction that demands for innovations 
and experiments are so frequent that the utmost 
care and caution must be exercised whenever 
a recommendation or suggestion is made, having 
in view the inauguration of a new feature or the 
remodeling of one already in use. 

Such a condition of affairs should be kept 
steadily in_mind whenever any important change 
or innovation is suggested, and certainly the move- 
ment to engraft upon the school curriculum a sys- 
tem of instruction in “manual arts” in connection 
with the model and practice schools at the State 
Normal school of this city must be regarded as 
new—a feature for which there is no exact model 
for study in the United States. 

The words “exact model” are used advisedly, 
because certain features which it is proposed to 
incorporate into the course in this school are now 
operative in some schools, while in other schoois 
—both public and private—some of the methods 
to be inaugurated here are no longer regarded as 
experimental. The plan in its entirety, however, 
may be regarded as one independent of other 
systems. 

Already, not only in Massachusetts, but in other 
states, this plan is being discussed, and communi- 
ties in many parts of the land are awaiting with in- 
terest the result of what many are disposed to 
designate as an experiment. A prominent edu- 
cator in one of the Middle States made reference 
to the “rash experiment”’ at Fitchburg. 

The term “manual arts” is likely to convey the 
impression that hand work will be the main feature 
in this school, whereas in case the plans now in 
contemplation shall be carried into effect, radical 
changes will be effected in the various studies. 

The system to be inaugurated here will have no 
connection whatever with the industrial course at 
the high school nor with the course in manual 
training or cooking in the other schools. 

These subjects will continue to be taught as they 
are now taught, regardless of what may be at- 
tempted at the new school. This condition of af- 
fairs should be kept clearly in mind in all the de- 
liberations with reference to this school, in view of 
the fact that efforts are being made to establish 
separate industrial schools, or to introduce a svs- 
tem of industrial training into the high schools of 
the commonwealth, and that plans—numerous and 
varied in character—are proposed for our com- 
mon schools. 

The plans for the system as contemplated here 
should be carried into effect regardless of what 
may be done in other schools or in other classes. 
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The movement for the establishing of such a 
school was prompted by the desire to make pro- 
vision for boys and girls under fourteen who do 
not intend to enter the high school. Although 
this was the special aim at that time, the scope of 
the work has broadened, and, at the present time, 
there seems no doubt that the course will be 
adapted to the needs not only of those who are to 
become bread-winners as soon as they reach the 
age of fourteen, but that such a school may be 
beneficial to those who will enter the high school, 
with the intention of fitting for college, or with the 
view of learning a trade after completing the 
course of study. It is expected that pupils from 
this school will enter the high school upon precisely 
the same basis as they would enter had they at- 
tended any one of the regular grammar schools. 

The old district school met the needs of former 
generations. The graded schools of the past few 
decades have striven to give the public what was 
needed. The feeling prevails to-day that changes 
are needed in order that the schools of to-day may 
meet the demands of to-day. These changes can 
be made without, in any manner, disparaging the 
work of the past twenty years. We must face the 
situation that confronts us. We cannot fail to 
be impressed with the conviction that the demand 
for a change in the common school curriculum is 
becoming more intense year by year. 

Those upon whom devolves the administration 
of school affairs cannot shield themselves from the 
task of attempting to remodel the curriculum now 
in vogue by asserting that those who demand 
these changes should indicate in what manner 
these changes shall be effected. The administra- 
tion of school affairs in every municipality is en- 
trusted to a number of citizens selected with espe- 
cial reference to their fitness to carry into effect 
the desires of their constituency. 

Local conditions must to a greater or less ex- 


tent affect the action of these officials. This is 
true regarding any public official. The needs of 


one municipality differ in many respects from 
those of its neighbors. There are questions, 
however, that assume immense proportions— 
questions that affect the well-being of an 
country 
interest 


entire 
; and thus we may well conclude from the 
manifested in all sections of this land and 
also in lands across the water—in the question 
now under consideration—that this board is deal- 
ing with an important problem, one of national 
import. 

Let us pay little heed to wholesale denuncia- 
tions of what has been done, but rather strive t 
adapt the system to present needs. 

Caution—let us repeat—must be exercised lest 
we rush to an extreme and attempt to convert our 
schools into machine shops. 
objectionable as the other. 


()ne extreme is as 


Trades cannot be 


taught in our public schools. The pupils in these 
elementary schools are not of an age when a defi- 
nite course can be marked out forthem. The 
course to be pursued here is one that will be 


beneficial to the pupil, regardless of the life upon 
which he is to enter, whether he is to preach the 
gospel, practice law or medicine, work upon the 
farm or in the shop. 
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The question has arisen: “If such a course is 
advisable why not adopt it for use in every 
school?” One answer to this query is that a 
change so radical in its nature cannot be effected 
at once in all schools, and another answer is that 
all pupils are not able to carry along the work 
prescribed. If the school shall fulfill the expecta- 
tion of its promoters, the essential features thereof 
will undoubtedly, in time, be engrafted upon the 
general course. 

It is confidently anticipated that a school of this 
character will “hold pupils at school.” Many of 
them now “drop out” at the age of fourteen, 
whether they are in grade 9 or grade 6. They 
drop out of school to goto work, or to pass 
their time “waiting for something to turn up.” 
They do not continue at school because the course 
of study as now arranged does not appeal to them. 
The necessities of the family do not, in all cases, 
compel these children to leave school. They 
leave because they see little connection between 
the work of the school and the everyday life of 
the world, or in other words, they unconsciously, 
it may be, realize the force of the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he says that the schools 
educate the boy away from the farm and the shop. 

Conditions within the memory of some of us 
were such that a child could attend school or stay 
away at pleasure. It is no exaggeration to say 
that manual labor was regarded in many respects 
as the important element. The school was 
secondary. Conditions have undergone a radical 
change. All children of a certain age are now re- 
quired—by legislative enactment—to attend school 
the entire time the schools are in session. 

The law is exacting in its demands that the child 
shall attend school, but the course of study has not 
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been modified to meet these exacting demands. 
These strenuous laws were enacted in order that 
children should have the opportunity to acquire 
the rudiments of an English education. It is 
probable that the law-makers expected that 
courses of study would be arranged somewhat 
with reference to the needs of that vast number of 
children who would be required to become bread- 
winners. This point has not, we must admit, re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. 

Pupils are urged to attend school, and one of 
the main reasons, set before them is that if they 
get an education they will not be obliged to work 
for a living. They pass through the grades and 
leave the school without a thought that they must 
engage in manual labor of any sort. This idea is 
instilled into their minds in the lowest grades, and 
it is intensified as they pass along. This is the 
criticism that is so rife regarding the school sys- 
tem. The demand for industrial training which is 
now so imperative arises from the desire to 
counteract this impression. 

The school of to-day must look forward to the 
constructive industries as well as toward the pro- 
fessions and must prepare for industrial efficiency 
as well as for general culture. 

Doubt is expressed, in some quarters, regard- 
ing the ability of pupils who seemingly have 
spent but half of the time at study to undertake 
the work of the high school. Should such a doubt 
prove to be well-founded, it will mean that the 
school will not be a success. No doubt exists in 
the minds of those by whom the movement was in- 
augurated of the ability of the graduates of a 
school of this character to perform, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, the work required at the high 
school.—Report. 





WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY. 


James B. Ancett, University of Michigan: 
The greatest value of a college education is to 
develop one’s manhood. 

Cyrus Norturop, University of Minnesota: The 
greatest value of a college education is to fit a 
man for a useful life by disciplining his powers and 
opening to him in some measure the fields of 
knowledge so that he can do most effectively what 
he undertakes within the range of his knowledge 
and can know where to get more knowledge if he 
needs it. 

Wooprow Witson, Princeton University: 
What seems to me of greatest advantage to col- 
lege students is the discipline of their faculties de- 
rived from serious attention to their studies. In- 
cidentally, the contacts of college life no doubt do 
a great deal to transform them from boys into 
men, but they are benefited by college in propor- 
tion as they take its duties seriously and subordi- 
nate its pleasures. 


Davip Starr Jorpan, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, California: There are a great many 
possible values of higher education, and I have 
discussed them from various points of view. 
Which is the greatest depends on the individual 
himself, but a knowledge of the best that men 
have thought and done in the world, a broad- 
minded, generous outlook on things is the great- 
est part of it. 

I have also said that the secret of power should 
be disclosed by a college education.. One which 
does not give that has been a sham somewhere. 
If any college man is a failure in practical life it is 
because he is a failure to start with, and because 
of his false start he has steered his college course 
badly. 

A man gets out of college what he comes pre- 
pared to take, provided, indeed, that the college 
has it to offer. 
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HIS CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY OLIVER HOWARD. 


It was the question which party should elect 
the superintendent rather than of the abilities of 
the several candidates. A question of political 
parties. “All that fellow is good for is to tell 
stories and sing songs to children,” said the critic. 

But the county superintendent was elected in 
spite of this, his folly, and he gloried in that criti- 
cism as branding himself as one somewhat worth 
while. 


“There are no singers in this school,” said a. 


certain teacher. “We never have any singing.” 
The visitor stood before the school and said: “I 
will sing you a little song and you may listen. I 
will sing it over and over, and you may keep still 
unless you care to follow me with low tones, for 
I want you to always hear my voice.” The tune 
was made by the Germans. 


“The rose is queen among the flowers. 
None other is so fair; 

The lily nedding on her stem 
With fragrance fills the air; 

But sweeter than the lily’s breath 
And than the rose more fair, 

The tender love of human hearts 
Upspringing everywhere. 


“The rose will fade and fall away, 
The lily, too, will die; 

But love shall live forevermore 
Beyond the starry sky. 

Then sweeter than the lily’s breath 
And than the rose more fair, 

The tender love of human hearts 
Upspringing everywhere.” 

In ten minutes the whole school was singing 
the simple song. Perhaps the teacher was sur- 
prised. Then with this little song as a foundation, 
the superintendent spoke of the possibility of 
heroism in our every-day common life First he 
told of men and women who have sacrificed much 
for others, sometimes life itself. And then he 
said: “Of course we would find it very hard to give 
up our beautiful lives for others, and it is not 
likely that any of us will ever be called upon to do 
that ; but all of us can find a way to be kindly and 
helpful and heroic in our homes and in our school 
and on our playground.” 

Then the speaker went on and illustrated how 
the older children, coming from school and find- 
ing the tired mother almost exhausted taking care 
of the heavy baby all day, could find a way to 
amuse and care for the baby; how the boys could 
anticipate the late coming home of the father, in 
the winter’s cold and darkness after a long and 
hard day’s work, and lovingly.do the many chores, 
like getting the kindlings ready for the morning 
fire, that the father would have to do except for 
the kindliness and thoughtfulness of his boys. 
And then if the boys and girls would remember 
that the teacher had forty young people to think 
of and plan for and work for, and never forget 
that sometimes she became very tired, while each 
boy and girl had mostly only himself to look out 
for, there would be something almost heroic 
in trying to help her and bear some of her many 
burdens. And then, on the playgrounds, the big 
pupils could make it a rule to look out for the lit- 
tle ones, and see to it that they had a safe place 
to play and their comfort and happiness looked 
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after. Indeed, he said, there are opportunities to 
be heroic in a small way, every day. 

Said the teacher: “The superintendent came to 
my school and sang and talked and told stories, and 
almost started a revival there.” 
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DEKALB NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY A. E.WINSHIP. 





At DeKalb, Ill., is a normal school famous the 
country over, and yet the half has never been told. 
It has many things in its favor. 

It has a great campus. There are sixty-seven 
acres in the normal school grounds. If any other 
school is as fortunate, I have not heard of it. 

On these grounds the state has put a building 
250 feet in extreme width and 372 feet in length, 





JOHN W. COOK, 
DeKalb, Ill. 


and now they are putting up other buildings, a 
training school building, 70 by 162 feet, at a cost 
of $75,000, which will relieve the main building so 


that there will be 3,300 square feet of floor space 
for manual training. The original buildings cost 
$400,000. 


Sixteen of the sixty-seven acres are in trees. 

But the notable feature of the DeKalb Normal 
school is not in the material equipment, but in the 
professional and scholastic side. 

Dr. John W. Cook’s leadership is nation-wide 
in its significance. He made his reputation at 
Normal, Ill., and came to DeKalb because he 
could have more money to do with and other 
great oportunities. At the time, his salary of 
$5,000 led all other state normal school men in the 
country, and it probably leads all but one now. 
He was allowed to pay $3,000 and more for a man 
like Charles McMurry ($3,750 I think now when 
the professor chooses to give the entire year to 
the school). The opportunity was one that had 
never come to any other man, and Dr. Cook im- 
proved it as no other man, probably, could have 
improved it. 

He has brought about him great men and 
women. He has given the abundant freedom and 
inspiration, has had students in large numbers, and 
has had the enthusiastic loyalty of the country 
round about. 

He goes out among the people in a way that I 
know not to be equaled. There is scarcely a 
city, borough, or village in which he has not 
spoken, and always from the standpoint of the 
people. 
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As a boy, he knew Abraham Lincoln, and the grangers make him one of them, and his sympa- 
G. A. R. men go wild over him. He knows thies are so intense that laboring people welcome 
im. 
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drink in culture as he speaks on literature. He is 
an agriculturist from away back, and _ the 


thing to match the DeKalb Normal school, I do 
not know it. 





THE BOYS’ JUDGE SPEAKS. | 


Ihave beenin the Juvenile Court nearly ten years, and in that time I have had to 
deal with thousands and thousands of boys who have disgraced themselves ard their 
parents, and who have brought sorrow and misery into their lives; and I do not know of 
any one habit that is more responsible for the troubles of these boys than the vile cigar- 
ette habit.—Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, in the Sunday School Times, 
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ARGENTINA’S CENTENNIAL. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 
° 

By observing its centennial this year, the Ar- 
gentine Republic evidently dates its independence 
from the year 1810, in the early summer of which 
a patriotic uprising under General Saint-Martin 
led to the expulsion of the Spanish viceroy and 
the enthusiastic assumption of freedom from Cas- 
tilian rule. It was some time before the revolu- 
tion issued in the new nation, but 1810 was really 
Argentina’s birth-year. Its independence was not 
recognized by the United States until 1823, nor by 
England until 1825. 

It was Magellan, the great Spanish explorer, 
who discovered the region of the Rio de la Plata 
in 1520, but no permanent settlement was made 
on the site of Buenos Ayres until 1580: It was 
not until 1660 that the Spanish king created a 
high court there, and appointed a captain-general 
for the provinces of La Plata. From that time 
and for 150 vears there followed the customary 
system of Spanish misrule, which was fated to 
meet its overthrow when popular patience should 
be exhausted. And this came in 1810, when the 
galling yoke was resolutely thrown off, and a self- 
respecting people faced their new future. 

Not always with wisdom, sometimes with disas- 
trous and sanguinary revolutions, the new nation 
moved forward. Whatever refluent waves there 
have been in her century of political experience, 
Argentina has gradually developed until to-day 
she is the brightest, the wealthiest, and the most 
promising of all the Latin republics of South 
America. Highly favored by nature, guided 
largely in her governmental affairs by the example 
of the United States, with a commerce advancing 
by leaps and bounds, and with ungrudging pro- 
vision for popular education, Argentina has a 
present of which she may well be proud and a fu- 
ture that she may well face with fondest expecta- 
tion. 

Argentina extends through some twenty-five de- 
grees of latitude, with every climatic zone between 
the torrid and frigid. Her total area is about 
1,200,000 square miles. . In her northern provinces 
are great forests with many kinds of valuable 
hard woods and numberless mines of precious 


metals. Then to the south of these, and _ stretch- 
ing between the great Andean mountain range and 
the Atlantic, lies the seemingly interminable allu- 
vial plain known as the Pampas, embracing nearly 
900,000 square imiles in its area, 

This prairie region is , flat and featureless, the 
charming diversity of many an earthly landscape 
being nowhere found in it except as it approaches 
the foothills of the western mountains. Some 
faint idea of the monotony of this expanse may be 
gained from the province of Buenos Ayres, 30,000 
square miles in extent, as large as England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland combined, and with noi a sing'e 
hill in all the province, The monotony gr>ws de- 
pressing to the European or North America. tour- 
ist as he looks out upon it hour by hour from the 
car window. 

But here among the succulent pampas grasses is 
the natural feeding ground of millions of cattle and 
sheep. Argentina has more sheep than Australia, 
though their fleece is not of as good quality as the 
Australian. Belgium takes most of the wool from 
Argentina, using it in the manufacture of carpets. 

In 1900, about 85,000,000 sheep, 22,000,000 cat- 
tle, and 5,000,000 horses were roaming the Pam- 
pas, making it one of the largest livestock areas of 
the world. Gradually, however, the Pampas is be- 
ing broken up into farms, some of these “estan- 
cias”” embracing several thousand acres. The day 
of the harb-wire fence has surely come for the 
Pampas, as well as for our great western prairies. 

These great pasture stretches are liable to suf- 
fer greatly from a freaky rainfall. Some seasons 
thousands of cattle and sheep perish from 
drought. The nutritious grasses are all sun- 
burnt ; the water-courses are all dry. But then 
comes the “pampero”—a wild gale from regions 
Antarctic, and everything is changed. The in- 
tense heat is dispersed, and the air is simply de- 
lightful. The streams are full to their banks, and 
the grasses grow as if by magic. 

It is an easy task to build railways over these 
level reaches, and Argentina has a fine railway 
system. In 1891 she had twenty lines, covering 
9,100 miles, in which over $500,000,000 were in- 
vested. Many more have been built. since that 
date, and still more projected. Most of the pas- 
senger cars ate built on Pullman lines, and sol- 
idly upholstered. The Great Southern at its 
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Buenos Ayres terminus has the finest railway sta- 
tion in South America. 

The river traffic is also excellent. Vessels can 
go up the La Platte and the Parana 900 miles 
from the ocean. Passenger boats on these rivers 
will stand comparison with the famous Fall River 
line. Hundreds of vessels are in the various ports 
at the same time, for Argentina has an extensive 
commerce. Her annual exports now reach more 
than $200,000,000. These are chiefly beef and 
mutton, which are shipped to Europe in great re- 
frigerator steamers; wheat, which is sent out in 
millions of bushels ; wool, of which 250,000 tons is 
experted each year; and hides, which are borne in 
ever-increasing quantities to the tanneries of Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

The people of Argentina are a progressive race. 
Perhaps one had better say “races,” for one may 
find there people from nearly all countries of the 
world. The Latins, however, largely predomi- 
nate. On the = streets of Buenos Ayres may be 
heard almost all languages of earth. Reports— 
often exaggerated—of the wealth and prosperity 
of the country lure multitudes of immigrants an- 





nually, one-half of whom are from sunny Italy. 
In 1901 the immigrants totalled 126,000. The 
population of Argentina is now far beyond the 


5,000,000 mark. 

The growth of Buenos Ayres is phenomenal. 
In 1885 its population was 435,000. In 1902. it 
had reached 821,000. It is estimated that at pres- 
ent, owing to the immigration increase of the past 


five years, it has passed the million mark. It is a 
really attractive city. In architecture it is the 
South American Paris; in commerce, the South 


American New York. Its business buildings are 
imposing and attractive, with mirrors, plate glass, 
gilding, and electric lights. | Many of its private 
residences are sumptuous and palatial. Its pub- 
lic buildings have been reared apparently without 
any regard to cost. The boulevards and parks 
are spacious and inviting. The boulevard Avenido 
de Mayo is the finest drive in South America. It 
was constructed with an extravagance worthy of 
an ancient Roman emperor. 

Probably there is more politics to the rood in 
Argentina than in any other country in the world. 

The lawyer will neglect his best client, and the 
doctor his patient rather than miss a political 
gathering. And the papers keep the political pot 
always boiling. The “Prensa” aims to dissemi- 
nate wholesome political opinions, and to keep 
the country’s welfare ever in sight. “La 
Nacion,” which was founded by General Mitre— 
who has been styled “the Argentinian Macaulay” 
—is a positively fearless sheet, and enjoys the 
largest circulation in the country. 

Popular intelligence is well looked after in Ar- 
gentina. Education for boys and girls between 
six and fourteen is gratuitous and compulsory. 
The schoolhouses are among the finest of the pub- 
lic buildings. The youth are compelled to learn 
at least three modern languages, which in such a 
land is a necessity as well as an advantage. Ty 
hundred public libraries are already established in 
the leading centres, and this number is being an- 
nually increased. High schools and normal 
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schools figure in the educational system, while 
advanced learning is looked after by the Univer- 
sities of Buenos Ayres and Cordoba, each of 
which has the best corps of instructors obtainable. 

It is this land under the Southern Cross, a land 
with a thrilling past and an alluring future, that 
has just been celebrating its centennial. And as 
it enters upon its second century of independence 
it has the sincere good will of all the civilized na- 
tions of both hemispheres. 

Viva Argentina! 
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SAMPLE RETARDATION. 

Superintendent S. H. Thompson of Hastings, 
Neb., has worked out the problem of retardation 
in his city exceptionally well. 

The legal school age begins at 6 years. 

In the first grade 20 per cent. are 6; 41 per cent. 
are 7; 13 per cent. are 8; 11 per cent. are 9; 6 per 
cent. are 10; 4 per cent. are 11; and 2 per cent. 
are 12. That is, 62 per cent. are 6 and 7, which is 
the proper age; 75 per cent. are 6, 7, and 8, which 
are permissible ages; 25 per cent. are 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. 

In the second grade 13 per cent. are 6; 33 per 
cent. are 7; 28 per cent. are 8; 15 per cent. are 9; 
6 per cent. are 10; 6 per cent. are 11; 4 per cent. 
are 12; 2 per cent. are 13; 1 per cent.. 14; 1 per 
cent. 15. In other words, 74 per cent. are 6, 7, 
and 8, which are the natural ages, and 89 per cent. 
are 6, 7, 8, and 9, which are permissible ages. 
Only 11 per cent. are badly retarded. 

In the third grade 2 per cent. are only 7, which 
is too young; 80 per cent. are 8, 9, and 10, which 
are the reasonable ages; 18 per cent. are 11, 12, 
13, 14, and 15, which show bad retardation. 

In the fourth grade 3. per cent. are only 8, 
which is too young; 66 per cent. are 9, 10, and 11, 
which are natural, and 31 per cent. are 12, 13, 14, 
15, and 16, which is bad retardation. 

In the fifth grade 70 per cent. are 8, 9, 10, and 
11, which are reasonable years, and 30 per cent. 
are retarded. 

In the sixth grade ©3 per cent. are 10, 11, 12, 
and 13, which are reasonable years, and 37 per 
cent. are 14, 15, 16, and 17, which is bad retarda- 
tion. 

In the seventh grade 66 per cent. are 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, which are permissible years, and 34 per 
cent. are 15, 16, 17, and 18, which is bad retarda- 
tion. 

In the eighth grade 80 per cent. are 11, 12, 13, 
14, and 15, which are permissible, and 20 per cent. 
are 16, 17, ae1 18, which is bad retardation. 

In all this we have allowed one year later than 
is customary to each grade. For instance, 13 is 
too old for the sixth, 14 for the seventh, 15 for the 
eighth, but we have preferred to err on that side. 

We know Superintendent S. H. Thompson well 
enough to know that this showing will be radically 
improved if he stays there long enough. 

Every city should make as scientific a study of 
this phase of the schools as he has made in Hast- 
ing’s. 








—————-_ —- —-* @-0-@-e-o-e- 
“Fidgetarian” is the latest designation of the 
ordinary boy in school. 
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GIVE “MOOSIC” A CHANCE. 

Here is a letter which Mr. McAndrew wrote to Miss 
‘shes via the Journal of Education. We have not asked 
bim to let us print it, but it is too good not to be printed. 
A man writes so much more racily when he has no type 
in his eye.] : 


SUBJECT: MOOSIC. 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York, May 21, 1910. 
Miss Mary Reid Pierce, 
Care Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Journal of Education:— 

Good girl! I have just read your “What of 
These?” in the Journal of Education of May 19, 
embracing the intellectual looking portrait of O. 
P. Kinsey. Almost every high school, even in the 
West, says to the boy or girl: “Drop your music 
lessons, you must have all your time for the abla- 
tive absolute.” 

“Drop it?” you will ask, and when, pray, will 
they take it up again? After their fingers are 
stiff and their plastic mind has grown too old for 
the music sense to flourish at its best? Oh, these 
tyrant swissssssssstems! They make my heart 
ache. We have our thousands of girls fooling 
with algebra, God knows why, and the earnest 
algebraists frowning on the things that really de- 
light (and therefore educate) young girls. We 
have our thousands of parents paying the taxes 
for the schools who would ten times over sooner 
have their daughters learning to sing and play, 
but there’s pleasure in music, and therefore away 
with it. Let me _ have elective courses in voice, 
violin, piano. Let me have a report once a month 
from any outside music teacher, or let me have it 
from the school of musical art, Frank Damrosch’s, 
only two blocks away. Let me enter the stand- 
ing on the girls’ record month by month. What 
are you afraid of? Must the syssssstem have full 
control of every educative agent? Very well, let 
me verify the outside teacher’s work by a final ex- 
amination every term if you must, but let me not 
be part of an institution that obstructs the culti- 
vation of every art other than those recognized in 
the narrow and unproven curriculum of a system- 
bound high school. 

What of a church that discouraged all good 
work done by others than its minister and Sunday 
school teachers? What of a farmer that would 
forbid the eating of any‘cherries in his house not 
grown on his land? What of a school supported 
by the people that would stop all cultural work ex- 
cept that prescribed by three or four men, main- 
taining work that has twenty protests from school 
patrons to one commendation? We got demo- 
cratic government in 1776, but the school folks are 
hanging to the finest oligarchical paternalistic 
method of serving the people any kind of aristo- 
crat ever conceived. Nicht wahr? 

But here and there some Saginaw, Mich., or 
Princeton, IIl., breaks away and some unawed soul 
like you speaks a protest. It all comes around 
in time. Science came in, physical training made 
an entry, Mrs. Young has let a few more common- 
sense ideas in. Keep at it. Load the gun and 
fire another charge of hot shot into the old hulk 
system. After a while they'll put some more new 
machinery in, and some day somewhere a whole 
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town will launch a brand new _ educational ship 
frankly and professedly designed to do for the dif- 
ferent groups of children just what the intelligent 
wish of their parents asks. The figure of speech 
is a little wobbly, but you see what I mean. I'd 
like to run a school in the way Charles Pratt of 
Brooklyn did his big concern. He said: “This in- 
stitute is to teach any decent thing -that enough 
people to form a class want.” Ezra Cornell did 
the same. So did Peter Cooper. So did Jake 
Tome. In some of those institutions the high 
brow influence weakened the original concept 
more or less, but the public high schools potter 
along with their eyes shut and never ask how 
much demand there is for their bill of fare. If 
you go to high school at all you'll take what we 
are pleased to offer. If you don’t like it you can 
go to 





All of which is to say to you “Well done.” 
Yours, 
(Signed) W. McAndrew. 
——— — — - 10+ © 0-0-9 -0-—$___ ——_-_—— — 


COMMENCEMENT FLOWERS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


At the time when the young alumnus first dons 
that title with his gown and mortar-board, the 
mountain laurel also puts on its showy aca- 
demicals. 

America may well be proud of this magnificent 
heath plant, one of the noblest of its high-toned 
race. It is not a laurel at all, nor, indeed, do we 
have the bay or any of its kind. Our benzoin 
bush, or spice bush, is as near as we come. The 
Kalmia, owing to its well-known glossy and ever- 
green leaves, bears the title laurel simply by 
courtesy. The true bay or laurel leaves may be 
seen, however, in fig boxes, wherein they are used 
to cover the fruit. Lots of people forget—it is so 
long since they wore an ancestral garment—that 
fig leaves are of quite a different pattern. 

Our so-called laurel, the Kalmia latifolia of 
science, is named after Peter Kalm, a Swedish 
botanist, who in 1748-51 traveled in America. It 
grows from five to twenty feet in height when left 
to itself, but of late has suffered from the ruthless 
attacks of man. Apart from the fact that it is 
recklessly gathered for its abundant and satisfying 
bloom, the foliage is much used at Christmas, 
necessitating the breaking and spoliation of 
branches, while the roots even are employed in 
rustic basket making. Fortunately it grows in 
rare profusion from Canada to Florida, and west- 
ward as far as Kentucky. It is only in the south- 
ern mountains that it attains its extreme height, 
but down in the rhododendron region of Rhode 
Island it emulates the proportions of its fair 
cousin, and is equally subject to vandalism. 

We know of no single shrub that has in its sea- 
son a gteater effect upon the landscape, unless 
perhaps the woad-wax or genista of Essex county, 
Mass. Take, for instance, the region around 
Princeton and Mt. Wachusett; the whole 
country. becomes pink with it. 





(Continued on page 754. ]} 
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Annual business meeting of active members of 
N. E. A. Thursday, 12 o’clock, New Old South 


church. 





—__——__—_—+#- 0-0 --@-0— 
WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION. 

By far the largest and most enthusiastic educa- 
tional gathering ever held in the state was held at 
Charleston, June 20-22, Superintendent H. B. 
Work of Wheeling, president. There were up- 
wards of a thousand teachers in attendance, which 
means more there than 4,000 would mean in most 
states. The enthusiasm and persistent attendance 
upon all the sessions signified more than the 
numbers, and the quality of the papers and the 
progressive attitude of the speakers were the 
next important phases of the meeting. 

The interest taken in the meeting by Governor 
Glasscock was extraordinary. His formal even- 
ing address of welcome was a masterly plea for 
progressive educational activity. His address be- 
fore the normal school section was vigorous, un- 
compromising, and committed his administration 
to the support of progressive legislation and ade- 
quate appropriation. No professional educator 
has spoken more intelligently and more nobly for 
the best things in education. Governor Glassco¢k 
further showed his interest in the teachers by 
holding a reception in the beautiful gubernatorial 
mansion. The house and grounds were thrown 
open, and an unusually elaborate provision was 
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made in the dining-room and adjacent rooms fot 
the pleasure of the guests. The governot and 
Mrs. Glasscock received upwards of 1,200 teachers 
and their escorts. : 

State Superintendent Shawkey, who, by the way, 
was elected president for 1911, was clearly the 
personal as well as the official leader of the teach- 
ers assembled. President H. B. Work’s scholarly 
annual address and uniform courtesy in presid- 
ing were important features of the success of the 
meeting, but to Superintendent George S. Laid- 
ley of Charleston, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, was chiefly due the unprecedented 
success of the meeting. Through him the citizens 
provided, free, for three evenings, the commodious 
and beautiful opera house and many other un- 
usual attentions. Mr. Laidley is the only long- 
time superintendent in service in the state, having 
been in Charleston twenty-five years, and the next 
longest are I’. L. Burdett of Clarksburg, thirteen 
years, and Joseph Rosier of Fairmont, eleven 
years. But then West Virginia is the only 
young state east of the Mississippi. 

The most notable contribution of the session 
was that of ex-State Superintendent Virgil A. 
Lewis, who gave an extended historical survey of 
the educational unfolding, using the establishment 
of the six state normal schools as his line of evolu- 
tion. 
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THE RURAL IDEAL REAL. 


I have done much visiting of rural schools of 
late, and the wonder grows upon me they are so 
efficient. It was left for Dr. P. P. Claxton of 
Knoxville, Tenn., with whom I had visited rural 
schools in Iowa for two days, to sound the keynote 
to the new movement. 

“The new country school is real, as it has not 
been until recently. _It is more real than the city 
school. These ideal rural schools use ideas 
with which the children are familiar. The school 
does what the children know at home.” 

Dr. Claxton has the idea clearly in mind. The 
rural school is not ideal until it is real. It must 
realize the ideal and idealize the real. 

The rural school must use soil, crops, farm ani- 
mals, but soil must be something other than dirt. 
It must be soil best adapted to corn, oats, wheat, 
or potatoes. 

The children must read and write and talk about 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs, but they must not be 
content with mongrel stock, but always with the 
thoroughbred. When the child says sheep it 
must always mean some blooded variety. The 
real must be ideal. 

There are thousands upon thousands of farms 
on which are raised only thoroughbred stock and 
well-bred grains, and all because the rural schools 
have led the children to think in thoroughbred 
units in stock and in well-bred varieties of corn, 
oats, barley, and wheat. 
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When the school makes the real ideal, when it 
idealizes the real, there is something ideal in real 
life. ; 

Away forever with the notion that teaching 
agriculture means mere practice in plowing, seed- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting. It must mean 
educationalizing the vocation, developing culture 
by doing, culture thinking by thinking of the best 
varieties. 

Culture is merely idealizing the real, and this 
may be as genuine when it sees in the cow thé per 
cent. of butter fat that goes with a Swiss cow or 
a Jersey as when it goes with Lowell’s lowing 
heifer. There is more culture in hearing the 
Rhode Island Red a-cackling than in the poetic 
chanticleer of the prelude to “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” 

The culture is in the ideal that is suggested for 
the real. 

———— 0186 0 OO 
A HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

One of the high school problems to which at- 
tention should be intelligently directed is the fall- 
ing off in the classes from the first to the fourth 
year. In some cases it is due to the fact that the 
students stay as long as the compulsory law keeps 
them, and then they leave. Another reason is 
that in many schools the commercial course is in 
the first two years and they come primarily for 
that work. But the facts should be known as they 
are not known at present. 

I was studying the figures in a Western high 
school recently, a city of 12,000 inhabitants, with 
an exceptionally good school sentiment. The 
class entering in 1900 dropped from 69 to 49, 33, 
and 27 in the four years, or 40 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1901 dropped from 65 to 45, 40, 35, 
and 53 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1902 dropped from 65 to 46, 42, 29, 
and less than 40 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1903 dropped from 88 to 56, 38, 29, 
and 33 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1904 dropped from 92 to 59, 48, 35, 
and 36 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1905 dropped from 112 to 74, 60, 
41, and 37 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1906 dropped from 78 to 69, 44, 42, 
and 53 per cent. graduated. 

The class of 1907 dropped from 138 to 90, 76 in 
three years. Here the class in three years is 55 
per cent. of the first year, which is a_ serious 
matter. 

The class of 1908 dropped from 146 to 125, 
which is least loss of any class. Here the second 
year is 85 per cent. of the first, whereas the figures 
have been 70, 69, 69, 63, 60, 66, 87, and 65. Twice 
only has the second year been more than 70 per 
cent. of the first, and these two have been within 
the last three years. Is this suggestive of a 
change? Let us hope so. 

— — —+0+-@-0-@-0--@-0-—- —_—___—_ - 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A group of state superintendents held a week’s 
conference at Lincoln, Nebraska, recently, which 
was epoch-making. 

Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
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and Montana state superintendents were present, 
and Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota would have been represented had 
not prior and imperative engagements pre- 
vented. ; 

Here are eighteen official state educational 
leaders who propose to meet annually for the dis- 
cussion of problems distinctly their own. The 
Southern state superintendents long ago learned 
the advantage of such conferences. Nothing will 
do so much to professionalize their work as this, 
nothing will so minimize local political influence: 
These men get a better hearing at home through 
such a meéting as this. 

The topics discussed were: “Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes,” “Agricultural Training,” “The Rural 
School Situation,” “Consolidation of Small 
Schools,” “Interchange of Courtesies in Certifica- 
tion of Teachers.” 

State Superintendent E. C. Bishop of Nebraska 
took occasion to have the county superintendents 
hold a state meeting at Lincoln at the same time, 
so that they could have the advantage of the pres- 
ence of so many men familiar with county school 
problems far and near. 

There was also a conference of institute in- 
structors, one of educational departments of col- 
leges and universities, one of teachers of agri- 
culture, one of teachers of domestic sciences, one 
of junior normal teachers, one of normal training 
school teachers. 

Not only did the state superintendents speak 
at these various special sections, but they were 
ardent students of thesé various subjects as here 
unfolded. In all, there were 186 lectures, ad- 
dresses, and papers scheduled. 

It was a program which, for special help to 
school men and women in their work, has rarely 
been equaled. 


—_we ww. 
So 





PEDAGOGY UNIVERSAL. 


What a change has been wrought in a few 
years! Only a little while ago the most dis- 
tinguished of university presidents said there was 
no science of teaching, that all that could be taught 
about teaching could be written on paper the size 
of a man’s hand. Now, several states will certifi- 
cate no teacher who has not had distinct profes- 
sional training in pedagogy; normal schools are 
being multiplied almost without limit; and there is 
scarcely a university or college in the country 
that does not teach pedagogy, and in the near 
future it will be as indispensable to a college course 
as American history. Nowhere has there been a 
greater revolution than in this. 

———— — +0 -@-@-0-.@-0- - —_—__--- —_--- 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S DEVOTION, 


Rarely have I seen anything comparable to the 
inutual devotion of superintendent and schools in 
New Orleans. Warren Easton is a much 
traveled school man, and in the schools of the city 
are numerous pictures, gems, which he has 
brought home with him for the various schools. 
The pupils and teachers highly appreciate these as 
evidence that he thought of them while enjoying 
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scenery and art in other parts of the country and 
in other countries. The cost is not great, and the 
return in affectionate regard is great. 

MAKE THE FOURTH SANE. 

Teachers, of all people in the world, should 
work for a sane celebration of the Fourth of July. 
The Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary 
Noise of New York city has gathered statistics 
which show that in the last seven years Fourth of 
July celebrations have been responsible for 1,513 
deaths, 33,073 accidents, and a property loss by 
fire of $20,000,000. The society’s plans for bring- 
ing about a more conservative celebration of 
Independence Day have been endorsed by Presi- 
dent Taft and the governors of eighteen states. 
Copies of petitions will be sent to the presidents 
of 452 colleges asking for their co-operation. 

——_——--#-@-0-@-0-¢-0- —_ — 
HUBBELL AT LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. George A. Hubbell has been elected presi- 
dent of Lincoln Memorial University, which prom- 
ises much for the future of the institution. Of his 
“Life of Horace Mann,” we have recently spoken 
in high praise. It is the one adequate treatment 
of the subject. At forty-six years of age Dr. 
Hubbell comes to the work with elaborate scho- 
lastic and professional preparation, and the best 
of experience in teaching in colleges and universi- 
ties. Securing him is great good fortune for Lin- 
coln Memorial College. 

Bibra! 2 A TS RR 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS AT UTAH. 


Such was the success of the first meeting of the 
Western State Superintendents at Lincoln in May 
that they are to have a second meeting in Salt 
Lake City on November 15. Half of the superin- 
tendents who made such a success of the Lincoln 
meeting in May stand a chance to be defeated at 
the polls on November 8. How absurd! 

~~ or Goo 
CRANE OF ILLINOIS. 

The famous R. T. Crane centred his attack on 
the State University of Illinois, saying it would be 
better to have every building of the university 
burned down and the campus plowed up rather 
than that the legislature increase its appropria- 
tion. In response the appropriations were much 
larger than ever before, and there was a _record- 
breaking enrollment in every department of the 
university. 
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BISHOP TO IOWA. 

State Superintendent E. C. Bishop of Nebraska, 
in the midst of a most successful term of office, 
accepts a position in the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames, where he will have an oppor- 
tunity, beyond that of any other man in the coun- 
try, with the possible exception of Graham in 
Ohio, to serve the country boys and girls through 
public school leadership. It is hard on Nebraska 
to lose him, but after another two-years’ term he 
would be politically side-tracked. No possible 
superiority of service would be of any account 
whatever. The state superintendency must be 
taken out of politics ; at least the rotation principle 
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must be eliminated, or the state school administra- 
tions will suffer. Bishop’s change is to a life 
work that he will enjoy above anything that could 
come to him. 


—~ * 7 
e— 


ADULT PLAY AND FOLK DANCES. 


One of the re-formations of life through the 
playground movement is seen in the various old 
ladies’ homes and pauper institutions, to which 
benevolently inclined school girls go and teach 
the women simple physical games and folk dances. 
These women fairly go wild over it. Life is in- 
deed transfigured for them physically as well as 
mentally and socially. 

Henry Houck, the best known and best be- 
loved educator in Pennsylvania, and widely 
known and highly appreciated throughout the 
country, has enjoyed the luxury of a $6,000 salary 
as secretary of internal affairs of Pennsylvania for 
four years and now is to be re-elected for another 
four years, at a salary of $8,000. His duties are 
not onerous, so that he will continue his plat- 
form work, educational and otherwise. 
gratulations! 








-_ Vas 
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Con- 


It is entirely clear that twice as many American 
teachers will be in Europe this year as ever be- 
fore. There are many cities in the West and Mid- 
die West that will have more teachers in Europe 
than at the National Education Association. The 
good-sized city with fewer than twenty teachers 
abroad will be the exception, East or West. 


Jane Addams, A. M., by the grace of Yale Uni- 
versity. This is the first honorary A. M. that 
Yale University has ever given a woman. It was 
the most notable event in connection with com- 
mencement exercises, if we except the announce- 
ment of gifts aggregating $2,232,000. 


We know of a complete set of the reports of the 
United States commissioner of education from 
1871 to 1900, forty-five volumes, which can be had 
at a reasonable price. | 
ceedingly rare. 


Some volumes are ex- 


The N. E. A. program has a greater variety of 
talent than ever before. There is scarcely any 
repetition of names on the programs. 


For the first time the Chicago board of educa- 
tion is to send three of its members officially to 
the meeting of the N. E. A. 


In many cities the school children have them- 
selves voted for a sane and safe Fourth of July. 
That is the ideal situation. 


Playgrounds are being provided at the rate of 
several a day. 


There will be nothing trite on Dr. Joyner’s pro- 
gram. 


The old board of directors meet at 11 a. m. 
July 4. 

There are more new names than usual. 

Boston is ready for a large meeting. 


Specialists are abundant. 


ef 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ROOSEVELT -DEMONSTRATION. 


The demonstration over Mr. Roosevelt’s home- 
coming was all that it had been expected or ad- 
vertised to be. Fort Wadsworth hailed him with 
the Presidential salute; a hundred or more ves- 
sels, from the new Dreadnought the battleship 
South Carolina, down to revenue cutters and tug- 
boats, made up an impressive fleet which escorted 
him up the bay; the land parade which marched 
through five mites of streets included five thou- 
sand veterans of the Spanish war, among them a 
company of his own Rough Riders; crowds, esti- 
mated to have numbered from a million to a mil- 
lion anda half, thronged the streets through 
which he passed; Mayor Gaynor extended to him 
a cordial official welcome, and hundreds of old 
personal and political friends shook him by the 
hand. And now, after all this demonstration, and 
the little domestic pageant attending the marriage 
of his son, he is dividing his time between the quiet 
of his home at Oyster Bay and his editorial office 
with the Outlook. He is keeping resolutely 
reticent, and refusing himself to all reporters, but 
it is unthinkable that he should remain silent for 
long, and admirers and critics alike are eager to 
know what he may decide to do and to say. 


THE RAILROAD BILL ENACTED. 


It did not take the railroad bill long to find its 
way to enactment, after it once emerged from the 
conference committee. In the Senate only eleven 
votes were cast against it, and in the House the 
vote was unanimous. The bill as enacted is re- 
garded by those who have watched the progress 
of this legislation quite closely as a better bill 
than either the House or the Senate bill from 
which it is compounded. It retains the pro- 
vision for a commerce court, gives the President 
the commission which he desired for the investi- 
gation of stock-watering, empowers the _ inter- 
state commerce commission at its qwn initiative 
to investigate into the reasonableness of new 
rates, and puts telegraph and telephone com- 
panies under the same restrictions as other com- 
mon carriers. 


TWO NEW STARS. 


The enactment of the statehood bill by both 
houses of Congress ensures the addition of two 
stars to the flag of the United States at no dis- 
tant day. When the final vote was taken it was 
unanimous in both houses. The bill provides for 
the admission of the territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico as separate states. A constitutional 
convention must be elected in each territory, and 
the conventions when they assemble, will proba- 
bly consume several months in their deliberations. 
Then the constitutions which they frame must be 
submitted to the voters for approval; and when 
approved by the people must be approved also by 
Congress and the President. It is a question 
whether all this can be done in season to allow 
the two new states to vote for President in 1912, 
but doubtless every effort will be made to achieve 
that result. 


NOTA NEGLIGIBLE FACTOR. 

Congress is discovering that President Taft is 
by no means a negligible factor in legislation. He 
does not use precisely the same methods of as- 
serting himself that were employed by his prede- 
cessor, but he has the courage of his convictions, 
and does not easily give way, where any principle 
is involved. He had set his heart upon going to 
Yale to see his son graduate, and had planned 
at first to be away from Washington for three 
days. Discovering, however, that his absence 
would be utilized in the Senate for a filibuster 
against the House Postal Savings Bank bill, he 
first abridged his plans to a single day’s absence, 
and then gave up the trip altogether, and devoted 
himself to strenuous arguments. with recalcitrant 
Senators. In this case, as in not a few others, 
legislation of large public importance was 
antagonized by purely selfish interests. It is well 
that we have a President capable of withstand- 
ing such influences. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REWARD. 


The President was rewarded for his abnegation. 
At about the hour when his boy was taking his de- 
gree at Yale the Senate passed the Postal Savings 
Bank bill by a vote of 44 to 25, in the exact form 
in which it had previously passed the House. 
The vote was 44 to 25,—the majority vote being 
cast by forty-three Republicans and one Demo- 
crat; and the opposition being made up of twenty- 
two Democrats and three insurgent Republicans. 
Every amendment was voted down, and the de- 
lay which would have attended sending the bill to 
conference was thus avoided. Under this new 
law, the long-desired experiment of postal sav- 
ings banks will be tried at first on a limited scale, 
at such offices as the board of trustees may 
designate, and then gradually extended as its 
advantages become apparent. 


THE COTTON POOL INDICTED. 


The Sherman anti-trust law is an elastic and 
far-reaching statute. Its latest application is to 
the prosecution of eight large cotton brokerage 
houses for an alleged conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in making contracts with cotton spinners 
with a view to cornering the supply of cotton and 
demanding “arbitrary, excessive, and monopo- 
listic prices.”” The indictments were found by a 
special federal grand jury in New York, and the 
contracts which form the basis of the charges 
were made last February and March. The 
course of these prosecutions will be followed with 
intense interest, and if they are successful the law 
will take on new terrors for speculators. 


PASSENGER SERVICE BY AIRSHIP, 


The wildest dreams of the aeronauts are 
rapidly coming true. The latest realization of 
them is the installation of a passenger service from 
Friedrichshafen to Dusseldorf, a distance of 300 
miles. Count Zeppelin’s huge dirigible balloon, 
the Deutschland, made this trip successfully on 


(UVontinued on page 762. ) 
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COMMENCEMENT FLOWERS. 


[Continued from page 749.) 


: * 
It has other common names besides laurel, and 
is called calico-bush and spoon-wood. The 
leaves are somewhat dangerously poisonous 
when eaten, but are innocuous to the touch. A 
decoction of them is sometimes used as a fly- 
poison. 

The large and very showy flowers are borne in 
broad corymbose clusters, and are glutinous or 
sticky. The calyx is small, the corolla shallow 
salver-form, and showing externally ten promi- 
nences or bosses, corresponding to as many de- 
pressions or pockets within. In each of these is 
lodged an anther or box-like head of a stamen, 
which is two-celled and opens by apical pores. 
The filaments are elastic and tensely bent. When 
at length ready to discharge the pollen, any agita- 
tion caused by a bee will dislodge the anthers, 
throwing the pollen like dust from a boy’s pea- 
shooter. The pollen grains, however, are not 
loose as in most plants, but tangled together by 
cobwebby threads, so a mass is projected at once 
either upon the body of the intruder, or, which is 
as well, upon the pistil of some other flower, thus 
effecting a cross. New vigor is thus imparted to 
the offspring. 

Kalmias are easily cultivated. They dislike clay 
or limestone, but thrive as well in swamps as in 
drier places, either in the shade or in sunlight. 
The shady localities as a rule produce white 
flowers ; the exposed ones pink or red. They are 
easily transplanted in early spring or late 
autumn, and are very decorative on lawns and in 
copses. 

We have two other species in New England, 
the little lamb-kill, Kalmia augustifolia, with deep 
red flowers and a somewhat disorderly habit, and 
further north the pretty Kalmia glauca. Neither 
of these, so far as we know, is employed to any 
extent in decoration. 

+ 40-§-0-¢-0— —_____— 
TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS. 

The city of Rochester, New York, has broken all 
records in the past ten years. It should be read 
by all educators. Three hundred ten school- 
rooms in fourteen buildings and parts of buildings 
have been added at a cost of $1,345,196.86. The 
salary budget of teachers has been increased by 
$389,000, or ninety-seven per cent. The course of 
study, with frequent adjustments, has been carried 
into effect by an increasing force of supervisors 
and special teachers, numbering, at present, nine 
supervisors and thirty-three special teachers. A 
general system for the care of dependent children 
with twenty-five classes, including the delinquent, 
backward, sub-normal, and non-English speaking, 
has been introduced. Vacation schools for boys 
and girls have been established. Five playgrounds 
and two summer vacation schools and a system of 
inter-school games and athletics are in operation. 
Three social centres and twenty civic clubs have 
been organized. A system of ten evening schools 
with an enrollment of about 8,000, including an 
evening high school with an enrollment of about 
2,000, has been developed. A-census board has 
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been. established to make it possible to locate the 
residence of every child between four and eighteen 
years of age. A teachers’ retirement act is in suc- 
cessful operation. Provision has been made for 
leave of absence, on half pay, of teachers who have 
been in service seven years. Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris has been a vital part of this progress for 
nine years, and Superintendent C. F. Carroll nearly 
as long a time. 
——— 9+ 0-0 0-02 —_$__—_—_—___ 


FACTORIAL ONE HUNDRED. 
BY ALFRED CHASE FAY; 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to figure out the 
factorial one hundred will certainly find a deal of 
work which is certainly good practice in develop- 
ing accuracy in multiplying. I have these figures 
which I have gone over a number of times, and it 
is fair to suppose that they are correct. I give 
same below :— 
100= 933 262 154 439 441 526 816 992 388 562 

66 700 490 715 968 264 381 621 468 592 962 
89 521 759 999 322 991 560 894 146 397 615 
65 182 862 536 979 208 272 237 582 511 852 
10 916 864 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 

0’s, 30; 1’s, 15; 2’s, 19; 3’s, 10; 4’s, 10; 6’s, 14; 6’s, 19; 
7’s, 7; 8's, 14; 9's, 20. 

In the next issue I shall give factorial ninety- 
nine (99) correctly worked out, and before that 
time I should like to have any teacher who cares 
to do so, figure this out and see how our results 
compare. I shall also give the number of times 
each digit from 0 to 9 occurs in the operation. 
Figure this out, too, please, and note how near you 
come to the correct result. How would anyone 
read the factorial one hundred, or supposing some 
day Rockefeller’s capital should reach this figure, 
how would he tell anybody how much he was 
worth? 

——_________-0-$--0-@-0-@--0-— es 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


The word beautiful brings to mind, first, things 
that are pleasant to see, harmonious combinations 
of color, form, and motion. But there is a sense 
in which the word applies to things rot of sense 
but of the spirit—moral beauty. 

After the high school class in rhetoric has 
studied the subject of beauty let each write a list 
of some things, incidents or situations, which re- 
veal moral beauty. Here is a short list worth 
pondering :— 

A man who is never out of work. 

A strong man weeping over a little story. 

A great man that you would not know was great. 

A woman living the truth that charity begins at 
home. 

A man laboring to discover a new fact in na- 
ture. 

A man of one religion showing reverence for an- 
other. 

A man content to use up his life teaching little 
children. 

A child kissing the coarse and calloused hand of 
its father. 

A man who gives all he has without thinking 
that bread cast upon the waters will return to him. 
—Western Teacher. 
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A CURIOSITY IN LATIN DERIVATION. 


In my boyhood study of Latin, the word tandem al- 
ways brought up the picture of two horses driven one 
before the other, at length, not in time, but in position. 
Strangely enough I find in my Worcester edition of 1863 
that the word tandem as applied to horses is derived 
from the Latin tandem, and this note appended: “This 
equipage derives its name from the Latin word tandem, 
at length, one horse preceding the other. It is a cog- 
nomen somewhat farfetched, but it is accounted for by 
saying that it is of university origin.”—Pulleyn. 

Are some of our other derivations equally farfetched 


and ludicrous? 
Joseph Dana Bartley, 
Burlington, Vt. 
June 6, 1910. 
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KANSAS SPELLING 


Superintendent L. W. Mayberry of Iola, Kansas, has 
recently made an interesting experiment. We _ reprint 
from the Iola Daily Register:— 

“Occasionally the remark is heard that the public 
school is not teaching things practical; that the work 
is scattering; that too much time is spent on fads and 
frills. It is especially common to hear those who have 
had a little education assert that the child to-day is not 
taught to ‘cipher’ and spell as they were back in Illi- 
nois or Pennsylvania twenty or thirty years ago. 

“In order to find cut just how much truth there is in 
such comments, Superintendent Mayberry of the city 
schools decided to put the matter to a test. He chose 
at random twenty words in common use and pronounced 
the same to the eighth-grade pupils in Mr. Salser’s room 
at the Jefferson building. The pupils did not know why 
they were asked to spell, they were only told that the 
grades made would have nothing to do with their stand- 
ing on the records. 





“The same list of twenty words was later pronounced 
to twelve adults nuw engaged in active business. The 
occupations of these twelve men are distributed as fol- 
lows: Four merchants, three office men, one hotel-keeper, 
two retired, one janitor. Four of these persons had a 
common school education, three of them had a year or 
more in high school, three of them were high school 
graduates, cne of them had two years in college, and one 
was a university graduate. 

“The average standing made by the eighth-grade pu- 
pils in the city schools was eighty-six per cent. The 
average of the first twelve papers chosen at random was 
eighty-two per cent. On the other hand the average 
standing of the tweive citizens above mentioned was 
seventy-nine per cent. 

“Is this not a fair test of the efficiency of the modern 
school, in spelling at least? But some one remarks that 
of course he can not spell as well as he once did; that 
every one is bound to forget. If it be true that every 
one will forget the words that he once learned, why 
should the school waste so much time in teaching spell- 
ing? Is it not a fact that scarcely a day passes but that 
experience teaches every one some new word to be added 
to those that he learned in school? 

“It is also worth while to consider the education of 
those citizens who were examined. Two-thirds of them 
had a better education, presumably, than the boys and 
girls of the eighth grade. Yet with their, additional 
knowledge and experience they fell short three per cent. 
It ought also to be borne in mind that these twelve rep- 
resent a much higher mentality than the average boy 
and girl who must be trained in the public schools. Had 
the test been giv en to the parents of the pupils examined 
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the contrast might have been even more striking. 

“The list of words used in this test is as follows: 
Agreeable, gasoline, freight, electric, cyclone, severe, 
diphtheria, mattress, bananas, stairway, cement, ambu- 
lance, library, refrigerator, nursery, receipt, business, 
management, precious, hesitate.” 


—————— + 0-0-0 —— “a 
JUVENILE COURTS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Last Noveniber, being somewhat worn out from a too 
strenuous life, myself and wife departed for southern 
California, after having carefully planned our trip so 
chat we might visit some places of note as well as spend 
the greater part of the winter in the salubrious climate 
of California. 

I had read much of Judge Ben Lindsey, and planned 
to stop at Denver, which we did for a week, visiting the 
judge in the juvenile court and observing his methods 
of handling “the bad boy.” 

We spent several days about the city, carefully noting 
the situation as regards the child, and were surprised to 
find that the small children were so seldom seen on the 
streets, night or day, and we began to wonder if any 
children were born in Denver. 

We finally called on the judge, and found the court 
in session and many children and parents present, and 
were forcibly impressed with the work done there, and 
we were convinced that the way for the teacher to 
handle the “bad child” is to get in touch with the juve- 
nile court. We believe this plan solves the problem for 
the teacher, and will save grief for the teacher and save 
the child too. 

Every city, town, and hamlet should have a juveniie 
court whose judge or probation officer should work in 
conjunction with the teachers and parents for the sal- 
vation of the child. 

The teachers’ legal authority is questioned, and the 
child knows this and so does the “unruly parent,’ and 
thereby hangs a tale of woe, but when the probation of- 
ficer calls both child and parent into court there is some 
attention paid and such visitations are not desirable, for 
there are neighbors who visit these proceedings and take 
note of what is said and done. 

in New Orleans we visited Judge Wilson’s juvenile 
court, and found very efficient work being done. One 
case will suffice to illustrate the efficiency of the cou.t 
work, viz., Mary, a girl of sixteen, asked Sarah, who 
worked in a store, to buy her a pair of shoes, which 
Sarah could get at a discount. Mary claimed Saiah 
bought the shoes and wore them and she, to get even, 
“laid for her’ and slapped Sarah, who had her reported 
to the court. Witnesses were heard on both-sides, and 
Judge Wilson told Mary he could fine her $10, but if she 
would ask Sarah's forgiveness and make up and be good, 
as two girls should, he would let this matter drop. 
Sarah very reluctantly consented to this, but after some 
persuasion and advice from the judge she walked up to 
Mary, and they shook hands, and then the judge said: 
‘“‘Now you must kiss each other, and I’ll know you mean 
it.” They did, and seemed happy and penitent. Sarah 
was about fifteen years old. 

It can be seen that the power with the judge to fine 
Mary had a decided force in settling this matter. Let us 
hope that the public schools may soon be working hard 
in hand with the juvenile courts for the salvation of the 
rising generation. 


Respectfully, 


George W. Colborn. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF GREAT 
TEACHERS. By Elbert Hubbard. Published by au- 
thor at East Aurora, N. Y. 

The great teachers whom Mr. Hubbard describes in 

Shis inimitable way are Moses, Confucius, Pythagoras, 
Plato, King Alfred, and Frederick Froebel. This is a 
“wonderful group of men, and as teachers they are pre- 
“eminent. Mr. Hubbard makes any theme a point of de- 
‘parture for a variety of graphic opinions, so that one is 
always entertained by him, and is learning a multitude 
of things in a fascinating way. Here is a sample para- 
graph, of which there are hundreds. He i$ speaking of 
Moses when he was expected to settle down to the mo- 
notonous existence of a shepherd. “The silence, the 
loneliness, the majesty of the mountains, the great 
stretches of shining sand, tthe long, peaceful nights all 
tend to hallucinations. Sheep men are in constant dan- 
ger of mental aberration. Society is needed quite as 
much as solitude.” Here is another in his dissertations 
about Pythagoras and secret sccieties: “If knowledge 
was gained by riding a goat, any petty cross-roads, with 
its lodge-room over the grocery, would contain a Her- 
bert Spencer. There can be no secrets in life and 
morals, because Nature has so provided that every beau- 
tiful thought you know and every precious sentiment you 
feel shall shine out of your face so that all who are great 
enough may see, know, understand, appreciate, and ap- 
propriate. You can keep things only by giving them 
away.” 

A MESSAGE TO THE WELL. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser, Ph. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. Dresser is the master mind in the philosophy of 
the new movement for a general practical faith in rela- 
tion to health, the scholastic leader of those who are 
making their way through the labyrinth of new doc- 
trines. His aim is to reach people where they are and 
help them to know their powers of self-knowledge and 
self-mastery. This ““Message to the Well” is every way 
helpful along the line of personal uplift in sane and 
noble ways. 





HUXLEY’S ESSAYS. Selected Essays and Addresses 
of Thomas Henry Huxley. Introduction and notes by 
Phil Melvin Buck, Jr., St. Louis. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

Huxley is a name that will live, because he had both a 
mission and a message with marvelous powcr of pro- 
jecting themselves into coming centuries. He was one 
of the men who was able to be ahead of his time with- 
out getting out of step with the latest best of his own 
time, and it is a luxury to read these essays in this day 
and know that they were spoken more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

GENERAL BIOLOGY. By Assistant Professor James 
G. Needham of Cornell University. Ithaca (N. Y.): 
The Comstock Publishing Company. Limp cloth. 
542 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The author of this work disclaims its being a formal 
text-book and not at all a treatise, but regards it as only 
a guide intended to assist the student in acquiring for 
himself some real knowledge of living nature. Yet he 
covers a wide ground, and with conspicuous accuracy, 
even though he seems fond at times of technical words 
and expresgions rather than simpler words, which, how- 
ever, may be next to impossible in a subject of this na- 
ture. He gives us sixty-four practical studies, which are 
illuminated by 2S7 text figures and the portraits of emi- 
nent scientists. Here one may learn of and see quite 
largely by the aid of pictures such themes as “The In- 
terdependence of Organisms,” “The Simple Organisms,” 
“Organic Evolution,” “The Responsive Life of Organ- 
isms,” and others of a kindred biological nature. With a 
becoming modesty the author admits that “The field of 
biology is so vast that no one can claim expert knowl- 
edge in any considerable portion of it.” And yet as far 
as he goes in his practical studies he gives one confidence 
that he knows his theme, and that the student will find 
in him a trustworthy guide. 

GILMORE’S BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR. By Al- 
bert Field Gilmore. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth. 260 pp., 
with illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 

Nature study, more and more, means real life. keen 
observation of essentials, vital thinking while seeing na- 
ture in action. The days of perfunctory study about 





nature through dull, detailed facts has passed. Now a 
nature book must give you a relish for live things, must 
send you to nature for yourself, as does this most inter- 
esting and wholesome nature reader for the upper gram- 
mar grades; a book full of live birds and real human be- 
ings, and permeated with the clear, iresh air of the 
fields and brooks and woods. Being a book for begin- 
ners in bird study, no attempt is made at scientific clas- 
sification, but.the identification of each bird is made 
easy by description of its plumage, notes, range, and 
nesting habit. Each bird is placed in its natural envir- 
onment, and the information given is the result of the 
more than twenty-five years’ acquaintance of the author 
with the commoner birds of the temperate zone. There 
are numerous line drawings and half-tone reproductions 
of photographs, adding to the attractiveness of the vol- 
ume, which should be in the hands of every bird lover, 
young or old. 

ESSAYS ON THE SPOT. By Charles D. Stewart. 
4 Park street, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 292 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Here are six thoroughiy readable essays hy Charles 
DD). Stewart. It is interesting to try to understand the 
author and his reason for writing them, but we give up 
both propositions. We have enjoyed them, and so will 
you, and one of them, the longest, is highly profitable as 
well as pleasant reading. Thisis on “The Study of 
Grammar,” an essay of eighty pages, which is entirely 
original in its treatment of the subject. Would that 
every teacher of English could and would read _ this 
chapter. It would be a good investment of time. It 
would set him a-thinking in a wholesome way. 

THE RESCUE OF CUBA. By Andrew 8. Draper, 
commissioner of education for the state of New York. 
New York: Silver. Burdett & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 235 
pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Here is the complete story of the American-Spanish 
war that resulted in the freeing of Cuba from Spanish 
domination, and the addition of Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines to the already large territory of this country. 
The author seems to have the historian’s instinct. He 
makes himself master of the leading facts, and does not 
burden the reader with minute details. Everything 
properly belonging to this brief but dramatic struggle is 
here recorded, and in a style most readable. In years to 
come such a book as this will furnish reliable data to 
the student of American history, while to the present- 
day student it will help to fix the comparatively recent 
occurrences in memory beyond any mistake or forget- 
ting. The illustrations accompanying the text are of 
the highest order, specially so in the portraits of persons 
conspicuous in the stirring events. 





PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Fletcher Durell of the 


Lawrenceville school, New Jersey. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 298 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 


A masterly volume. Its author informs us that trigo- 
nometry in germ is found in the Rhind Papyrus of the 
British Museum, which was written by the Scribe 
Ahmes about 1400 B.C. If the work of Ahmes is among 
the early treatises on this theme, in this work of Pro- 
fessor Durell we have one of the very latest and the 
most comprehensive. This modern treatise is in two 
parts,—the first dealing with plane trigonometry, and 
the second giving trigonometric and logarithmic tables 
in extenso. It wil] be found of highest value by all stu- 
dents in the science of engineering, as the aim of the au- 
thor js to bring out the fundamental utilities that under- 
lie and proceed from the principles presented. The ex- 
ercises are nnusually copious; for example, there are 
sixty-eight exercises grouped under one head in chapter 
III. Yet while they may look formidable to the student 
mathematician, they are not too numerous fer thorough 
practice. And practice, extended and accurate, is. of 
the highest valne to the pupil in engineering. The 
tables of logarithms are comprehensive, almost ex- 
haustive. The work is not only thorough, but colossal in 
its dimensions. 

TRAVELS AT HOME. By Mark Twain. Selected by 
Percival Chubb from “Roughing It” and “Life on the 
Mississippi” for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth. Jllustrated. 143 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It is cause for rejoicing that Mr. Chubb has _ niade 
these selections for elementary school reading and that 
the publishers have brought out the book at a price that 
brings it within the reach of the school. While the pub- 
lic interest in Mr. Clemens is at white heat this book 
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should be universally read in the schools, since thus, 

better than in any other way, may this matchless humor- 
ist be established in affectionate appreciation of another 
generation. More than sentiment is involved, since it 1s 

a literary responsibility that is now placed upon school 

officials in the appearance of this rare Mark Twain 

school book. 

ALL AROUND ASIA. Redway’s Geographical Readers. 
By Jacques W. Redway. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Jacques W. Redway needs no introduction or com- 
mendation. He has been before the American people as 
a geographer, author, and lecturer, lo, these many years, 
and a series of geographical readers from his experi- 
ence and skill is most welcome to both pupils and teach- 
ers. So clear is his style, so abundant his information, 
so discriminating his winnowing of essentials and non- 
essentials, that whoever reads this book knows Asia ex- 
ceedingly well. 

AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS—NO. 34. Edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing of 
Harvard. New York: Parker P. Simmons. Paper. 
31 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Herein will be found extracts from official papers 
relative to the Isthmian canal, covering the period from 
1515 to 1909, from Balboa’s discovery to Goethal’s engi- 
neering skill in excavation. Copies of treaties relative 
to the isthmus are given, and the Presidential corre- 
spondence leading up to its acquisition by the United 
States. There is here a mass of reliable information in 
a nutshell. 

COMPOSITION IN NARRATION. By Professor Jo- 
seph R. Taylor of the Ohio State University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 129 pp. 
Price, 75 vents. 

A brief and sensible work treating of the best method 
of narrative writing. Beginning with the proposition 
that every story a student writes should be his own, in 
the sense that he has seen, heard, or experienced it for 
himself, the author proceeds to propound the necessary 
qualifications for composition. These are first to get 
“facts,” then to interpret the meaning of the facts, next 
to correctly and truthfully narrate the facts, and with 
brilliant description and controlled imagination to en- 
deavor to make the narration forceful and telling. 
Lastly the author gives a lengthy list of examples in nar- 
ration, consulting which will be of value to the stu- 
dent by showing him how others have succeeded in this 
form of composition. It is an excellent list, among 
which we find “d'reasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson; “The Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Kipling; “The 
Laird’s Luck,” by Quiller-Couch, and “The Odd Num- 
ber,” by Guy de Maupassant, with scores of others 
equally fertile in suggestion. é 
PLANE GEOMETRY BY THE SYLLABUS METHOD. 

ty Eugene R. Smith of the Polytechnic Preparatory 
school, Brooklyn. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo, 192 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

An able treatise on geometry, and one which has had 
the advantage of being tested in the classroom. The 
author accepts the growing belief among mathematical 
instructors that “the proofs of geometry should be 
worked out by the pupils either in class discussions or 
individually,” rather than by simply memorizing them. 
The latter plan he thinks has had its day, and is doomed. 
The “no-text’” method is considered preferable. In this 
belief the author presents his thoughts on “Rectilinear 
Figures,” “Circles,” “Equivalence and Area,” “Regular 
Polygons and Circles,” ete., giving abundant test exer- 
cises with each section for student practice. He also 
adds a dozen pages of college examination questions for 
exercise, which will be of decided value to the student in 
letting him see how college examiners may approach 
him with their tests. A preliminary chapter on “Logic” 
so far as it appertains to geometry is a feature, and may 
require continued reference to it for guidance. 





STUDIES IN READING. By J. W. Searson, Peru, 
and George E. Martin, Nebraska City, Nebraska. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: The University Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 280 pp. 

This is one of the best collections of attractive prose 
and poetry for school reading that has been made. There 
are 115 selections by seventy-six masters divided about 
equally between English and American authors. But 
the special value of the book is not in the choice selec- 
tions but in the introduction to and the suggestive exer- 
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cises and references following each of these. The four 
chief attractions—the selections, introduction, suggestive 
exercises, and references—make this a school book of in- 
estimable value. 


RUSKIN’S CROWN OF WILD OLIVE AND QUEEN 
OF THE AIR. Edited by Professor W. F. Melton of: 
Emory College, Oxford (Ga.). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 16mo. Cloth. 371 pp. Price, 25 
cents, net. 

A choice reproduction of two of Ruskin’s best known 
works, the first containing his lectures on Work, Traffic, 
and War, and the second on Athena in the Heavens, in 
the Earth, and in the Heart. To aid the student to un- 
derstand any cryptic allusions in Ruskin, the editor gives 
about 100 pages of notes that relieve these allusions of 
any and all indistinctness. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN DISCOVERERS FOR LIT- 
TLE AMERICANS. By Rose Lucia, principal of 
primary schools, Montpelier, Vt. New York: Anmieri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 184 pp., with il- 
lustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

The fifty short stories in this supplementary reader 
for the third grade tell in vividly dramatic form of the 
discoveries and explorations in the Western Hemisphere, 
from Columbus to Hudson. The style is delightfully 
simple, concise, and entertaining, and the vocabulary 
well adapted to young pupils. The stories are in chrono- 
logical order, and give a cleér idea of how the various 
European nations become sharers in North and South 
America. They make history as interesting to the 
scholar as fairy tales. The illustrations are numerous 
and exceptionally attractive. 





AROUND THE WORLD—BOOK V. By Stella W: C. 
Tolman. New York;. Silver, Burdett & Cd. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 312 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A delightful geographical book. by a competent author, 
and specially designed for the fifth and sixth grades. 
The trip, which under expert guidance the pupil is per- 
mitted to take through many lands in both hemispheres, 
is delightfully complete. The descriptive text leaves 
nothing untold about these lands that is worth telling, 
while the hundreds of choice illustrations—provided at 
great expense and chosen with great care—make the 
places visited vividly real. Taking reading matter and 
illustrations together, they form a work of the highest 
value and profoundest interest for the pupils, while it 
must be a luxury to any teacher to have such a text-book 
in conveying geographical instruction. It cannot be 
over-estimated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘What to Do at Recess.” By George E. Johnson, Price, 25 cents. 
——*Practical English Grammar.” Price, 60 cents. Boston : 
Ginn & Co 

‘A Fairy Tale ofa Dog and An Old Dame bythe Sea.” By Lois 
Bates. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Text-Book of School and Class Management.’’ (Vol. Il.) By Felix 
Arnold. Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘A Collection of Eastern Stories and Legends.” Selécted by M. 
L. Shediock. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co. 

‘A Text-Book of Field Zoology.”’ By Lottie E. Crary. Price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 

“Parliamentary Law.” By N. B. Paul, Price, 75 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 

“The Making of a Trade School.” By M.S. Woolman. Boston: 
Whitcomb & Barrows. 

“tomes for the World’s Babies.” By Elizabeth Ellis Scantlebury, 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“fhe Rhine Prints.” (In color.) Price, 10 cents. New York: At- 
kinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

Longmans’ Erglish Classics.—‘‘Thoreau’s Walden.” Edited by R. 
MacD. Alden. ——*‘Scott’s Quentin Durward” Edited by M.E. Adams. 
——‘‘Parkman’s The Oregon Trail.’’ Edited by Ottis B. Sperlin.—— 
“Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities.” Edited by frederick W. Roe.— 
‘*Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive.” Edited by P. ©. Farrar.—— 
‘*Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings.’’ Edited by S. W. Tucker. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom,. Write for 
Books which are ‘‘Authority on Eye Care.’’ Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S$ of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
1 gn in every state in the 
should To be available, these contributions 
pe short os and comprehensive. Copy 
ived by the editor not later 

then F Friday y precvdiing date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 28-July 2: The second Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 

June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


July 2-8: Federation of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Boston; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Charles §S. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; secretary, W. 
W. Remington, Denver, Colo. 

July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 

November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 
December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 

Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


~~ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BRUNSWICK. The oldest public 
school teacher in the state of Maine, 
Miss Annette Merryman, has re- 


signed. For fifty-four years, twenty-. 


seven as principal, she has been con- 
nected with the schools. 
VERMONT. 
SPRINGFIELD. John E. Stet- 
son has resigned as principal of the 
high school, to accept a position as 
secretary to the Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Company of this town. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools Robert E. Burke, 
whose skull was fractured in an auto- 
mobile accident, died June 27. Mr. 
Burke was born,in Boston in 1874. 
He was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the English 
High school. He spent a year in a 
law office before going to the 
Bridgewater Normal school, where 
he spent four years. He next en- 
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tered the Lawrence Scientific school, 
graduating in 1899. Mr. Burke has 
had a varied career as ateacher. He 
was first assistant master in the 
Bigelow evening school, South Bos- 
ton, from 1896 to 1899. During the 
next two years he was principal of 
the Lincoln evening school. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1900 he was field 
instructor of the Cuban summer 
school at Harvard. Mr. Burke was 
for four years junior master at the 
Mechanics High school. He re- 
signed this position to become a 
master in the Boston Normal school, 
which position he held until 1906, 
when he became an assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

MALDEN. The class of 1910 of 
the Malden high school has this 
year accomplished a wise and very 
valuable reform. It has been the 
custom in previous years for the 
senior class to elect a picture com- 
mittee, who should select an official 
photographer for the class. The re- 
ward for this service has been, uni- 
formly, free photographs for mem- 
bers of the committee. This un- 
fortunate custom has been stopped 
by the present senior class, who have 
chosen their photographer by vote of 
the whole. This act was the result 
of a report of a committee appointed 
to advise on the acceptance of free 
photographs by members of the pic- 
ture committee. The report says in 
part: “Election to a class office 
should be regarded as an honor, an 
expression of confidence in one’s 
ability to do the work bclonging to 
the office, and his honesty in per- 
forming such work for the best in- 
terests of all. The courtesy of elec- 
tion to any office implies a return in 
service, in which selfish advantage 
should find no place. The highest 
ideal one can entertain is unselfish 
service for his fellows in whatever 
capacity he may be able to serve. 
To promote this ideal of unselfish 
service, this committee advises that 
the offer of the photographer be re- 
spectfully declined.” 


CHELSEA. Frederick W. Plum- 
mer, head master of the Woodward 
Institute for Girls in Quincy, has 
been elected principal of the Chelsea 
high school. Mr. Plummer is a na- 
tive of Auburn, Me., and after at- 
tending West Point he was gradu- 
ated from Bates College in 1891. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. Nearly ninety per 
cent. of the grammar school gradu- 
ates will go to the high school in 
September. The graduating class of 
the high school numbered forty-nine, 
which is the largest class in its his- 
tory. The high school maintains a 
standard with few rivals in the coun- 
try. Principal Thompson is one of 
the head masters who still inspire 
students to take Greek and master it. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The State Univer- 
sity graduates 650 this year. 


KENTUCKY. 

The court of appeals has decided 
unconstitutional and invalid the act 
of the last legislature providing that 
no negro industrial school should be 
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situated in any precinct in the state 
unless the majority of voters of that 
precinct voted for it. The act was 
intended to prevent the establish- 
ment of the Lincoln Industrial Insti- 
tute in Shelby county. 





IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The State Uni- 
versity has conferred the degree of 
M. A. upon Miss Mary Goodrell, 
principal of the East Des Moines 
high school, a woman of exceptional 
scholarship and in _ professional 
leadership. 


ILLINOIS. 

MORGAN PARK. The maxi- 
mum salary of grade teachers has 
been raised to $800. This places this 
suburb in the front rank, in the lead, 
indeed, of any communities of its size 
in the Middle West. There is 
nothing left undone that can be done 
for the modernizing of the schools. 
For instances, they have installed 
sanitary drinking fountains, have 
adopted vacuum cleaning, and have 
established medical inspection. 
Superintendent John H. Heil has 
certainly led the community along 
all good lines educationally 





OHIO. 
HARTWELL. Literary societies 
in the high school arouse universal 
pupil and nublic interest far beyond 
that which fraternities could do. In- 
deed, schools come very near being 
the whole thing in June. 





MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. David Ranken, Jr., 
one of St. Louis’ wealthiest citizens, 
and founder of the David J. Ranken, 
Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, has 
deeded his entire fortune. estimated 
at more than $3,000,000, to the board 
of trustees of the Ranken school, to 
be used in the maintenance and en- 
largement of this institution, which 
promises to be one of the largest 
schools of its kind in the world. Mr. 
Ranken reserves less than $3,000 a 
year for his support. He has lived 
for years in a humble way, and 
planned and worked out the scheme 
and ambition of his life—the found- 
ing of the Ranken Trades School for 
Poor Boys—where boys over fifteen 
vears old receive a trade education 
for nominal fees. Mr. Ranken visits 
his school eevry day and watches the 
boys at work. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


__— 


VIRGINIA. 

STAUNTON. The Virginia As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls held a very successiu] meeting 
at Stuart hall June 13 to 15. This is 
the fifth session of this association. 
The vigor and fearlessness with 
which current educational problems 
were attacked is a clear indication 
that the women of the South are 
well to the front in the present dis- 
tinctive progress, and it is also note- 


worthy that many of the leaders in 
these girls’ schools are men. Dr. 
W. W.. Smith, Randolph-Macon 


system of schools, and Dr. J. L. Jar- 
man of the State Normai school at 
Farmville, Va., are clearly, both by 
training and experience, leaders in 
education as such, as well as the edu- 
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<ation of women. ‘The discussions 
were characterized by search for 
truth rather than the exploiting of 
pet personal opinion. “What are 
they doing in the standard girls’ 
schools and colleges in the North?” 
was the question that was frequently 
to the front. Among the topics that 
received special attention were: “The 
Place of Music in the A. B. Degree,” 
“The Place of Household Economics 
in the Education of Girls,” and “Stu- 
dent Self-Government”; _ and . by 
unanimous vote next year’s execu- 
tive committee is empowered to 
make a study of existing conditions 
looking toward a more rigid classifi- 
cation of the schools and colleges 
for girls. ‘Chis is regarded as a very 
important step, as the A. B. degree 
at present stands for widely varying 
amounts and quality of work. The 
place of the next meeting is the State 
Normal school, Farmville, Va., June 
12 to 14, 1911. 


—- 


NEW JERSEY. 

HACKENSACK. Education is 
booming in this city. Superintend- 
ent B. E. Merriam is re-elected at 
$3,000, and teachers’ salaries have 
been raised until the maximum salary 
of grade teachers is $1,000; high 
school men, $1,500; high school 
women, $1,200. There is a super- 
visor of music. There are to be 
semi-annual promotions, more play- 
grounds, and probably a new $200,000 
high schoolhouse. There are 530 
students in the high school. George 
L. Bennett, principal of the high 
school, has revised the course and 
brought it fully up to date. 

NEW YORK. 

The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 20 
West Forty-fourth street, New York 
city, has just sent out to its mem- 
bers the National Education Asso- 
ciation committee’s report on “The 
Place of Industries in Public Edu- 
cation.” Professor Charles’ R. 
Richards, director of Cooper Union, 
and president of the National So- 
ciety, was the secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association com- 
mittee, and ex-officio member of 
each of the sub-committees on (1) 
the place of industries in the elemen- 
tary schools, (2) intermediate indus- 
trial schools, and (3) industrial and 
technical education in the public 
schools. The report is a resume of 
the practical educational experience 
of the last two decades in regard to 
ways and means of applying the gen- 
erally-admitted principle that greater 
attention to trade and vocational in- 
struction should be undertaken by 
the public schools. The National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education is at present com- 
piling data for a catalog of industrial 
and trade schools in the United 
States. 





- 
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Art and Manual Training. 


The Bastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, or- 
ganized in Pittsburg last year, met in 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
May 5, 6, 7. Henry Turner Bailey, 
president, and Arthur D. Dean. vice- 
president, made and carried out the 
arrangements ideally. They are ex- 
perts, 


The membership, about 700 in 
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Something new in drawing studies. MRE 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
differ a practical means of presenting to class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. . Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AY? 
now BOSTON, MASS. 


number, believes in the vital inter- 
relationship of the arts and crafts, 
and of the theoretical and practical 
in all instruction. The plan of the 
convention was somewhat out of the 
ordinary. The program included not 
only addresses but excursions,—ex- 
cursions not merely to exhibits of 
school work, but to localities which 
are famous for examples of applied 
art in various fields, localities which 
in many cases have been immortal- 
ized in history and in literature. The 
speakers were men and women of 
wide reputation, not one of them di- 
rectly connected with the public 
schools as teacher or supervisor. 
They presented the larger aspects of 
art and craft education, and enabled 
the public school constituency to see 
its work more clearly in relation to 
the professional, the social, and the 
commercial life of the time. 

There were but nine addresses in 
the three days and no discussions, so 
that only nine men and women spoke 
before the convention. The nine 
subjects and speakers were as foi- 
lows: “The Movement for Flexibility 
in Elementary Education, and Its 
Probable Effects on Manual Training 
and Art Teaching,” Dr. David Sned- 
den, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts; “‘A Course in Art Ap- 
preciation” (illustrated), Professor 
Alfred Vance Churchill, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass.; “The So- 
cial Significance of Present Methods 
ef Production,” Arthur D. Dean, 
chief of the division of trades schools, 
for the state of New York; “Ap- 
plied Art in Vocational Training for 
Girls,” Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
dean of Simmons College; “The 
Teaching of Applied Design” (illus- 
trated), C. Howard Walker, director 
of the department of design, School 
of the Museum of Fine Arts; “Man- 
ual ‘Training from the Artist’s Point 
of View,” George deForest Brush, 
painter, Dublin, N. H.; “Art and 
Craft and Modern Industrial Condi- 
tions,” J. F. P. Lawton of the Gor- 
ham Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. L; “The Study of 
Pure Design’ (illustrated), Dr. Den- 
man W. Ross, Harvard University; 
“Art Instruction from the Artist’s 
Point of View.” John J. Enneking, 
painter, Boston. 





One evening was given up to a re- 
ception and one to the Pop concert. 
The afternoons were left free to en- 
joy any of the ten excursions planned 
to Lynn, Newton, Beverly, Concord, 
Lexington, Cambridge, Wellesley, 
and other places of interest. Never 
have we known a convention to be 
planned for such leisurely enjoyment 
of everything. This made it quite 
artistic. This new association was 
formed from the union of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association and 
the Wastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation. 

The addresses were highly grati- 
fying to the art teachers assembled, 
as there was much that was critical, 
Suggestive, and inspirational. The 
social feature of the meeting was es- 
pecially delightful. Here were some 
400 kindred spirits, acquainted with 
one another, and greatly admiring 
one another's work, and the excur- 
sions, receptions, exhibits, and other 
functions contributed greatly to their 
enjoyment. 

Next year President Arthur D. 
Dean of Albany will have a great 
meeting of the Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Association at 
Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, which is the best place fora 
meeting of this kind in the East. and 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16, 1910 


Courses by sixty specialists, 
representing thirty departments. 
For bulletin, address : 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University. 
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Mr. Dean is as well equipped as any- 
one in the country to prepare the 
program and administer it. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion is an ideal suinmer 
story number. The special articles 
are of an unusual variety. The fol- 
lowing titles suggest a wide range of 
subjects: “The Romance of the 
Lighthouse,” “The Rural Delivery 
Man,” “Am Ian Old Foggy?’ “Fur- 
nishing the Summer Camp.” ete. 
Charming, suggestions fill the various 
popular departments of the Woman’s 
Home Companion for July. Mrs. 
Margaret BE. Sangster devotes her 
page to an opinion on suifrage. The 
Tower Room contains unusual advice 
for girls during their vacations. Two 
practical burgalows are sbown for 
the benefit of the home builder, and 
Kate V. Saint-Maur Speaks with 
common sense and affection upon 
certain house pets which are often 
neglected. Summer reading and sum- 
mer entertainment and summer cook- 
ing form no small part of this great 
number. 

—The midsummer number of the 
Delineator presents life from many 
contrasting points of view, and all 
who turn the pages of the magazine 
must find not only much that is en- 
tertaining but, better still, much that 
is conducive to serious reflection. 
Among the special articles is one by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, who tells 
many tales out of school when he en- 
courages readers to go “With Our 
College Girls and Boys at Commence- 
ment.” In quite a different vein is 
the study of Selma Lagerlof, the fa- 
mous Swedish author, by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Other important 
articles are “The Quality of Mercy,” 
by Mabel Potter Daggett; ‘Seeing 
Sounds,” by Robert Alden Sanborn, 
and “The Social Life of an Army 
Post,” by Gwendolen Overton. The 
man’s page is a new feature of the 
Delineator. A special department 
has been prepared for the members of 
the family who don’t care whether 
skirts are wide or narrow, gored or 
circular. To the man’s page well- 
known bumorists have contributed. 
Charles Battell Loomis tells “How 
io Keep a Wife’s Love,” Homer Croy 
warns readers “How Not to Comb 
the Hair,” and Paul West treats of 
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“Domestic Service for Men.” Other 
important subjects are discussed in a 
manner that will be found most il- 
luminating. 


—The issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for June 25 contains some excellent 
photographs of Mr. Rooseyvelt’s 
home-coming and reception. To this 
number Charles Johnston contributes 
an amusing article, entitled ‘““Humor 
ir the Days of the Pharaohs.” John 
Kendrick Bangs writes upon ‘“Dan- 
ger Signals at Monte Carlo”—the 
warning coaveyed by picture postal 
cards illustrative of the gambling 
palace, which he _ wisely heeded. 
Under the title, “Greater Love Hath 
No Man,” F. W. Splint tells of some 
acts of heroism performed by fire- 
men. This issue contains a story by 
Leo Crane, entitled “Gosnell’s Girl’; 
a continuation of William Winter’s 
trenchant theatrical criticism; and 
the customary humor and editorial 
features. 

—There has rarely been a number 
of the Atlantic covering so wide a 
range of present-day human inter- 
est as that for July. The leading 
paper, entitled “Puritanism,” by 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the  distin- 
guished Italian historian, gives a 
glimpse of the author’s impressions 
of America. Doctors and medical 
students will be particularly inter- 
ested in two suggestive papers, en- 
titled “The Plethora of Doctors,” by 
Abraham Flexner, and “Medical Ex- 
perimentation on Animals,” by Dr. 
Frederick L. Wachenheim. The se- 
ries of papers on the newspaper 
press is enlivened by a characteristic 
paper on “The Personal Equation in 
Journalism,” by Henry Watterson. 
Like the doctors and journalists, the 
ministers will read with interest 
Francis E. Leupp’s “The Minister 
and the Men,” a discriminating ex- 
pression of the opinion of the lay- 
man. The man of letters will be at- 
tracted by “An Educational Emer- 
gency,” by Edward O. Sisson, and 
“Learning,” by John J. Chapman. 
The business man will read with in- 
terest “Gold Production and Invest- 
ments,” by F. S. Mead; the histo- 
rian, “Welles’s Diary of Reconstruc- 
tion”; and the student of civics will 
be rewarded by reading “A Problem 
in Civilization,” by Brooks Adams. 
Charles M. Harvey contributes a 
paper of striking historical interest, 


A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 
is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 
The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::3: AND :s:3 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.c. HOLDEN, sec'y 
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entitled “The Story of the Salt Lake 
frail,” and Eleanor P. tiammond’s 
“Shakespeare’s Fools” adds a touch 
of real literary interest to this num- 
ber. 

—For those towns and cities which 
are planning a new and e2ppropriate 
torm of Fourth of July celebration 





this year, the July Century contains 
articles of special interest and sug- 
gestiveness irom the pens of writers 


whose practical experience in organ- 
izing and managing great popular 
festivals ‘gives them a peculiar right 
to be heard on this subject. In Wal- 


ter Camp’s “The Mystery of Row- 
ing” will be found many useful hints 
to amateur and professional. There 


is also a second paper, by George 
Kennan, in -his present series on 
“The Reaction in Russia,” dealing 
especially with the attitude of the 
ezar towards the three Dumas and 
the “True Russians.” David Bisp- 
ham, the well-known American 
singer, contributes a vigorous article 


advocating the giving of opera in 
English in this country, and from 
Brander Matthews there is a paper 


of delightful literary criticism in 
which the traditional homage ac- 
corded Dr. Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, 
and John Ruskin as masters in their 
art is subjected to the canons of 
modern taste, here typified as ‘‘The 
Devil’s Advocate.” There is a timely 
article by James Grant Wilson on 
Joseph Rodman Drake, author of 
“The American Flag.” 
——— - - o--—— 


A Literary Note. 


Atkinson, Mentzer, & Grover, Bos 
ton, announce that they have just 
completed arrangements for the pub 
lication of a Canadian edition of 
“The Applied Arts Drawing Books,’ 
edited by Miss Wilhelmina Seeg 
miller, director of art instruction, In 


dianapolis. These drawing b . 
have been one of the most remark 
able successes of recent years, and 


the publication of a Canadian edition 
of the books in Toronto is the 
natural result of their large success 
in this country. It seems especially 
fitting that Miss Seegmiller’s beauti- 
ful drawing books should have a 
Canadian edition, as she 1s herself a 
native of Canada, and received her 
first education and did her first 
teaching in Toronto. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


In connection with the eighty-fiith 
annual Commencement of Hobart 
College at Geneva, N. Y., twenty- 
two degrees in course and four 
honorary degrees were conferred. 
Of the degrees in course, seven 
graduates received that of bachelor 
of arts, thirteen the degree of 
bachelor of science, and two that of 
master of science. The four honor- 
ary degrees included that of doctor 
of letters, conferred upon Professor 
Wilfred H. Munro of Brown Univer- 
sitv: doctor of science upon Profes- 
sor Warren P. Lombard of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Dr. Henry 
R. Marshail of New York, Com- 
mencement orator; and the degree 
of doctor of theology upon Rev. 
Gustav Arnold Carstensen, a mem- 
ber of the Hobart class of 1873. 


Dr. Karl Pietsch, associate profes- 
sor of Romance philology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy for achievements in 
grammatical and etymological  re- 
searches in Spanish. The number of 
corresponding members of the acad- 
emy in the United States is very lim- 
ited, and the election of Professor 
Pietsch is accordingly regarded as a 
high honor. 

Elmira College, the oldest college 
for women in the United States, has 
come into possession of a sum of 
$112,000 with which to erect several 
new buildings and make many im- 
provements. Of this sum $50,000 
comes from the late John 8. Kennedy 
and $30,000 from Andrew Carnegie. 


Oskar Bolza, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Chicago, 
has resigned, with the intention of 
returning to Germany, his native 
land. In recognition of his services 
and achievements the board of trus- 
tees of the university appointed him 
non-resident professor of mathe- 
matics. 


The enrollment of students at 
Oberlin during the year reached the 
highest point in the history of the 
college. The final catalog shows 
1,992 students in attendance during 
the year past. Of this number, 981 
were classed in the college of arts 
and sciences. These figures indicate 
a gain of !96 students in the college 
of arts and sciences over the preced- 
ing year, and a net gain of fifty in the 
entire institution. In connection 
with the awarding of regular degrees 
in course at the severty-seventh 
Commencement, four honorary de- 
grees were conferred as follows: 
The degree of doctor of divinity 
upon John M. P. Metcalf, president 
of Talladega College of the class of 
1885; the degree of doctor of laws 
upon Charles M. Hall of the class of 
1885, perfector of the modern alumi- 
num process; Orville Wright and 
Wilbur Wright of Dayton, O., in 
recognition of their contribution to 
practical science in perfecting the 
aeroplane. 

Courses in wood technology and 
the mechanical engineering of wood 
manufacturing plants are to be added 
to the curriculum of the University 
of Wiseonsin for the coming year, 
the college of engineering co-operat- 
ing with the new United States forest 
products laboratory in the instrue- 
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HYSICAL TRAINING IN WRITING, leading to the highest at- 

tainable proficiency in LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND 

ENDURANCE, These are the characteristics of the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, 


Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public Schools can see entire 
classes of young pupils write at commercial speed, hour after hour, without 
physical strain. In many schools the Palmer Method has reduced, more than 
one-half, the periods devoted to compositions, spelling and other written tests. 


NORIIAL COURSES FREE to teachers when complete introductions have 
been made. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, 
postpaid, for 25 cents. Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, ~ 


| - New York City 








tion. The courses are to be pri- 
marily of a technical mature, ar- 
ranged especially to meet the needs 
of students in mechanical and chemi- 
cal engineering courses who wish to 
prepare themselves for positions in 
the wood manufacturing industries. 


Professor Burt G. Wilder, the last 
active member of the original fac- 
ulty of Cornell University, has re- 
signed, after a service of forty-two 
years, and was made emeritus pro- 
fessor of neurology and vertebrate 
zoology. 


The trustees of the University of 
Chicago have granted to Professor 
Oskar Bolza of the mathematical de- 
partment permission to spend the 
rest of his life in Freiburg, Germany. 
He will draw the same salary he re- 
ceived when active. After being con- 
nected with the university since its 
foundation, eighteeri years ago, Pro- 
fessor Bolza made known to the 
trustees that he desired to retire as a 
professor and spend his time in study 
in Germany. 


The trustees of the University of 
Rochester have created a department 
of citizenship. The course of study 
and details of the work will ‘be 
worked out by Howard T. Mosher, 
formerly professor of French in 
Union College. He is an attorney 
of Rochester, and as chairman of the 
Democratic county committe@ con- 
ducted the campaign which placed 
James S. Havens in the House of 
Representatives, instead of George 
W. Aldridge, Republican candidate. 
Partisan politics and  doctrinaire 
schemes of social reform will not be 
a part of the course, excepting as 
they may furnish subjects for study 
and criticism. Sanitation and 
methods of protecting public health 
will be taken up. Fire protection, 
police administration, care of streets, 
public school systems, water works, 
handling of a city’s finances, housing 


of its people, its industrial life, its 
transportation facilities, and, in fact, 
the entire community life will be 
studied in this course. 


At the Commencement of Bryn 
Mawr Coilege, President Thomas 
announced that the $500,000 fund for 
endowment had been over-subscribed 
by $6,000. The president of the 
Alumnae Association, Miss ~ Susan 
Fowler, presented the gift of the 
alumnae, $304,900. Miss Katherine 
Delano, president of the Under- 
graduate Association, brought the 
gift of the present students of the 
college, $15,382. The remainder of 
the gifts, making up the $250,000 
needed to secure the provisional of 
the general educational board, and to 
pay off the accumulated debt of the 
college, was given directly to the col- 
lege through President Thomas. 
She stated that, roughly, one-quarter 
of this sum had been subscribed, by 
the directors of the college, about 
one-quarter by parents and friends of 
present and former students, and 
one-half by friends of the college liv- 
ing in and near Philadelphia. Presi- 
dent Thomas also announced two 
further gifts for the college: One 
from the executors of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony’s estate, who had given 
$5,000 to found a scholarship in po- 
litical theory; the second from Jona- 
than and Samuel Thorne, who gave 
$25,000 as a memorial for their sister, 
Phebe Anna Thorne. 

Important changes in the faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania are 
announced by the trustees. Dr. 
Louis A. Duhring, professor of der- 
matology in the medical school, re- 
tires after forty years of service be- 
cause of ill health, Dr. A. M. 
Richards of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has been elected professor of 
pharmacology, and Dr. K. F. Meyer 
of South Africa will become assist- 
ant professor of veterinary path- 
ology. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,°°°"°* 


2-A Park Street. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


FISHERS. AGENCY 


Broo TU 8 SEND FOR MANUAL» | 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
OF BOSTON, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
- ~ CHICAGO 
101 TREMONT ST., 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 
EDUCATORS ‘*"scsrox *™ EXCHANGE 
“Testimony 150 Educators’”’ Free 


Results Unequalled 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee 


NEW ENGLAND 


Nagi ie. 2aReponapeenanaemtemetes 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


x every part of the country. 

Teachers 29-A Beacon St. ... 
Agency Long distance Telephone. eeue yb nas 

SN Seite ciao iu leeh ls onameneaubenebeosooeses$ 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 





Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


me 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with ful) information concerning them. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 





Some New Books. 





Author. Publisher. 


Title. 





The Teaching Botanist N 

Bierce teed tates Hit Channing | 

nite s History ‘ “ 
eae orien book One...... Y ">" Wetcait & Rafter American Book Co., * 
French Anecdotes Giese & Cool D. C. Heath & Co., “ 
Page, Esquire & Knight Lansing Ginn & Co., Boston 
What to Do at Recess Johnson en “ } 

’ Practical English Grammar Prince : ' a) (60 
Education in Sexual Physiology Zenner Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati 1.00 
Parliamentary Law. : Paul The Century Co., N. ¥. : 
The Making of a Trade School Woolman Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston —— 
A Text-Book of Field Zoology Crary P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Phil. 1.25 
Life of Daniel Coit Gilman Franklin Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 350 
The Gilbert Arithmetics (Books I, II, IL!) Gleason & Gilbert C. B. Gilbert & Co. “* — — 
Making Good —————Harper & Brothers, és 60 
Travels at Home. .. Twain “ “ “ “ 50 
Children’s Gardens 

Education. ..,....-- dda Ged chad - vqnnngadabals 
Obil, Keeper of Camels 
The Best Songs 

Stories of Wakeland and Dreamland. ......... 

Text-Book of Elementary Zoology 


Ganeng The Macmillan Co., 4 x: 


“e iad se e 


Parsons Sturgis & Walton, Boston 
Bell Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco 
Odell C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. .15 
Allen Milton Bradley Co., Springfield —~— 
Galloway P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Phil. 1.25 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoYDEN, M. A, 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technica! trainin 
the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 


of teachers of 
. ASBURY Prrt- 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 753.) 


schedule time—the distance being 
covered in nine hours, an average 
speed of about thirty-three miles 
an ~ hour. The best speed for 
one hour was _ forty-three and 
one-half miles. In the mahogany 
walled and carpeted cabin situated 
between the gondolas were twenty 
passengers, who gazed from the win- 
dows upon the scenery as they swept 
along at a height of about 300 feet. 
Count Zeppelin himself steered most 
of the way. The airship has a res- 
taurant, which will supply the passen- 
gers, on the contemplated daily trips, 
with a regular buffet service. It will 
be some time before timid souls re- 
sort to this method of transporta- 
tion, but there will be enough people 
keen for new sensations to make the 
line a profitable one at the rate of 
from $25 to $50 a ticket. 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


The long-continued ill-health 
Justice Moody of the United States 
supreme court, and the great impor- 
tance of having a full bench in readi- 
ness to hear and adjudicate the mo- 
mentous cases which have been post- 
poned to next fall, have made it 
necessary to provide- ior Justice 
Moody’s retirement. It is with this 
end in view and with entire friendli- 
ness toward Justice Moody that Con- 
gress has enacted a bill permitting 
his retirement on full pay if he elects 
to resign within a period of five 
months. Governor Hughes will be 
able to take his seat on the bench in 
October, and with the way open to 
the appointment of a new justice in 
Mr. Moody’s place, the court will be 
in readiness to take up the great is- 
sues which it will be called upon to 
consider next fall. 


f 
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Boston, July 2-8, 1910 


IIPORTANT NOTICE 
The Headquarters of the 
School 
be at Room 501, Pierce Building 
next block 


Association Headquarters. 


Garden Association will 


Copley Square, to 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

For the week beginning with Inde- 
pendence Day at Keith’s, a_ typical 
> program has been arranged, one that 
¢ bound to attract widespread atten- 
we tion. In the first place, it will in- 
* clude the Old Soldier Fiddlers, a re- 
= markable company who will be seen 
‘mm Boston for the first time. In it 
are four men, two who served in the 
Southern armies and two in the army 
of the North, all of whom are re- 
markable fiddlers. They play en- 
tirely by e¢ar, and the manner im 
which they give the old songs and 
tunes invariably arouses the greatest 
enthusiasm. Another picturesque 
‘ feature will be the Geisha Girls from 
Japan, who make their first appear- 
* . ance here. These eight little maidens 
‘ea from the land of the Mikado have 
: been the sensation of New York this 
summer. They have a_ beautiful 
stage setting, and their performance 
is typically Japanese, with singing 
aoe “and dancing features, Also on the 
ae bill are Lovenberg’s Six American 
r | Dancers, who at the conclusion of 
their engagement at Keith’s will sail 
for London to start a long conti- 
- nental tour. Porter J. White and 
at company also will be seen in one of 
4 the strongest dramatic sketches of 
the year, entitled ‘The Visitor.” 
Other features are Conlin, Steele, 
and Carr, in singing and dancing 
novelties; the Havelocks, a company 
of remarkable jugglers, who do all 
kinds of amazing stunts; and Mc- 

Phee and Hill, the clown acrobats. 



















A Nu.10 Remington Toured Europe 
With Theodore Roos:velt. 


Colonel Roosevelt picked a new 
model 10 Remington for his type- 
writer traveling companion upon his 
recent tour of Europe. To be se- 
lected by the colonel is a decided 
compliment, for every one knows 
that he demands and will accept 
nothing but unwavering efficiency 
from his helpers, be they men or 
machines. 

The Remington is an old and 
trusted servitor of our ex-President. 
He used the Remington exclusively 
‘ when he was campaigning for the 

presidency, and all through his term 
as President the typewriter equip- 
ment of the White House was also 
. exclusively Remington. 
‘ Therefore, it was only natural that 
the colonel should choose the Rem- 
ington to be the typewriter to ac- 
company his party through Europe. 











LUCRATIVE LIFE WORK 


Open toany School Superintendent, 
School Principal High School Teach- 
; er, or Other Capable Person (in good 
i and regular standing) desirous >f in- 
ee | creasing his present income and later of 
changing his vocation with the oppor- | 
tunity to build upan Honorable and | 
Lucrative Business for Life, without | 
| investing his own capital. For particu- | 

| 
: 


lars address at once Income Realty In- 
| vestors of New York City. Suites 403- 
| 404, World Building, New York, N. Y. 








Teachers can Easily 


Make [Money during Vacation Time 
by subscription seeking for 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
For particulars regarding liberal 
cash commissions, etc., address at 
once Desk 108, SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 
155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VER the country this agency has already placed so many teachers that it is 
appealed to for help instead of to local agencies. Thus in a single week of 

y, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Neyada, of a teacher recommend«d by us from 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School, of a house-master recommended by 
us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmin , Delaware, in the Friends School, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse Untversity ; n the University Schoo}, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the THE tary Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- versity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the igs ow were carried on through this 
office and the engagements made largely through the confidence felt in our tervices. A su- 
perior teacher who desires to locate in a particular state will find it wise to aj ply 10 us, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than COUNTRY 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from a)l over the 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN, Y. 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ ‘AGEN ; 378 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Norms} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 


f you want perfonal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALEERT, Manager. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Col . 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Pamities 


F R IGN _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernessen, a ove E ent of fnstruckion; roaneieaaa pose Schools to parents, Call on 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








with good general education wanted for department work ip 


PECIALISTS ry and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


High, hes carmen 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions ne $50 to er month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENTY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
19.16 Trinity Ave. . a. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Astists Teachere in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Founded 1893 


SABINS’ 
HENRY SABIN, 
Pres, 


(Imec.) 


ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., er 
bs] 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY % “sa Scccton stress, nee 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates, Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











A recommendation Agency fur- 
nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 
eight years. Conducted by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin, Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
office. 


PARKER 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Colfax, Washington 
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2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ‘ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and 
the illustration of grammatical principles, including 
¥ the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences—simple, complex, and compound. 


Arranged in classes of twenty sentences each. 
Also an appendix of over two hundred sentences 
for review purposes. 


: This book may be used to supplement text- 
— books on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will 





A New idea! A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education; | 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND S1LEEL, SCIENCE AND® 


SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 


A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One® 


Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Pailatial Train4 

Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: J 

Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth., fexas, 





What Others Have to Say of the Book: 


‘It is certainly an interesting and aseful bouk.”—PReEsr-~ 4 E. 


DENT ELIOT, HaRVARD. 

“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance uf the railroad asa factor in American 
civilization.”’—U. 8. Com. EptcaTion HARRIs. 

“sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn J 
to this omnipresent “interest of society.’’ —PRuUFESSOR 
SMITH, U.or Va 4 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
protitin the reading.’'"—PROvESSOR HARPER. U. of TEXAS 

“Lonly wish it were read by millions, It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—ARCHBISHOP [IRELAND S&T. FAUL« 

“ft haye read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.”—R. B. Cousins, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, PEXAS. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every schoo! boy and 
girlin California.”’—Straye SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“Chere is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book [ know.’”’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

‘*You have opened up a new field in education.” —STaTg 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘*Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern t'mes.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.’’—STaTe SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS, 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.” — 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphiet contains more valuable information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than man 
volumes of a much more pretentious character.’’— Jas. J. 
HILL. 








; be: found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested—ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
a i. : diagraming. 

i: PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 
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t: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 
Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 
that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Dayin Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 
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By [iiss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 
County, lowa. 


Address all orders to 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 
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We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
4 paid fer after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
1 look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the qnarter 
instead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, ia. 














WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


. 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**1 thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me,” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘<1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permitime to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them.”’ 





From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
age in keeping me well Fg proen in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
auch indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


















